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There is no change in the situation at the 
seat of war. ‘The Danube continues to rise, and 
has driven the garrisons out of some newly- 
constructed earthworks. The slow advance of 
Russians and retreat of Turks continues in Asia 
Minor, and there is an unconfirmed rumor of 
the recall of the Turkish commander, Mukhtar 
Pasha. For once the telegrams of both sides 
agree in regard to an engagement in the vicinity 
of Kars, which resulted in the almost total 
annihilation of a force of Circassian cavalry 
(Turkish) by the Russians. Meanwhile, affairs 
are in a very unsettled state at Constantinople. 
In England the anti-Turkish feeling is growing, 
and an immense meeting approving Mr. Glad- 
stone’s course has just been held in London. 


What a day may bring forth in France is no 
more certain than it wasa week ago. The Soldier- 
President maintains a calm official demeanor, 
orders occasional arrests of too outspoken op- 
ponents, and altogether carnes himself as the 
master of the situation should. Gambetta has 
created an excitement by putting forward M. 
Thiers as a possible Republican candidate for 
the Presidency in case MacMahon should resign. 
Notwithstanding the evident excitement, the 
Cabinet proceeds with a policy which the dis- 
patches term ‘‘ repressive,” and whether France 
will drift into a monarchy, a revolution, or a 
foreign war is at least problematical. 


General Grant and the British public have, 
between them, unintentionally established a very 
dangerous precedent. ‘True, the General is just 
now the only ex-President we have on hand, but 
in ordinary times we produce them at the rate 
of one in every four years. There is no possible 


way in which we can prevent them from going 
abroad even if we desire to do so, and if here- 
after it becomes the custom for ex-Presidents to 
take steamer for Liverpool on March 5th, the 
hospitable Britishers have themselves to thank. 
To have such a weicome as General Grant has 
had at Liverpool and at London must be highly 
flattering even to a person of his phlegmatic 
temperament. What would it be then to a gen- 
tleman of a flighty turn of mind with a well- 
developed bump of self-approbativeness? That 
we may have Such an ex-President some time is 
at least within the range of possibility. Serious- 
ly, however, it is very gratifying to every true 
American to see our most famous soldier, our 
chief executive for eight years, so received abroad. 
And it is the more gratifying because it is wholly 
unexpected. His mistakes are forgotten. He 
is an American. He saved the country. The 
honors are his. 


Decoration day was celebrated all over the 
country with rather exceptional interest. In 
‘this city the procession was rescued from its 
otherwise somewhat somber, civilian aspect by 
the parade of the First Division National Guard, 
All over the land addresses were made by North- 
ern and Southern speakers breathing a spirit 
full of conciliation and mutual appreciation ; 
and almost everywhere Confederate and Federal 
graves were alike decorated with flowers. The 
most conspicuous addresses were perhaps those 
of Mr. Henry Watterson, editor of the Louis- 
ville ‘‘ Courier-Journal” and an ex-Confederate 
soldier, and Mr. Boutwell. The first is one of 
the most liberal and reasonable of his class, and 
the other we are compelled to believe belongs to 
that wing of the Republican party which never 
could see anything out of the way in the old 
Republican administration. The two speeches 
are very significant, each in its own way, and 
ought to be widely read. 


The death of John Lothrop Motley inflicts a 
serious loss upon the whole world of letters. <A 
man of fine education, studious nature, and the 
highest culture, he brought to all of his labors 
qualities such as are seldom found in combina- 
tion, even in famous literary men. His first lit- 
erary efforts were in the direction of fiction, and 
those who knew him best are undecided whether 
to be glad or sorry that as a novelist he failed, 
for the whole school of American romancers, 
no one excepted, sadly need as a model some 
man who will not imagine that either strength 
or refinement is by itself equal to the making of 
a creditable novel. He seemed to have early 
adopted literature as his profession, and as a 
general writer was held in high esteem, even 
when his novels fell dead from the press. His first 
prominence in literature, however, was gained 
when he published his ‘* History of the Dutch 
Republic,” which book was the first of a series 
of historical works that his death leaves unfin- 
ished. He was one of the very few men who 
have saved from utter disgrace our diplomatic 
service abroad, and for that very reason he pro- 
voked two of our own Chief Magistrates and 
their Cabinets into disgracing themselves; the 
conduct of Presidents Johnson and Grant toward 


Motley is a strong indication of the necessity of 


civil service reform beginning at both ends of 
the official line. Although a gentleman in every 
conventional sense of the word, Mr. Motley 
never degenerated into snobbishness and mon- 
archical predilections during his residence 
abroad; he never mistook the crudities of his 
country’s political system for weaknesses, and he 
taught. Europeans, when they cared to learn, 
that in America the term ‘‘ Republic” meant 
something very different from the same word in 
the mouths of Continental malcontents. To fill 
his place, either in society, literature or poli- 
tics, will be a task apparently impossible. 


It is no insignificant fact—it may prove to be 
one of very great significance—that M. Laveleye, 
the eminent Belgian Publicist, has announced 
his abjuration of the Roman Catholic Church in 
which he was educated and his adhesion to Prot- 
estantism. The example had not long ago been 
set to him bya French citizen of considerable 
local influence in the south of France, who, ina 
letter to his bishop, declared that he could no 
longer accept the situation forced upon every 
Catholic born in France. One might spend his 
lifetime, he said, in opposing and denouncing 
the church and its priesthood, but unless some 
formal act of abjuration was made his bedside 
was approached by the priest with ceremonies 
which he repudiated, and his body was claimed 
as that of a Catholhe and buried with religious 
services. On this account he desired the bishop 
to take official note of the fact that thence- 
forward he was a Protestant. The incident 
occasioned no small talk tn the French news- 
papers at the time, and the liberal press highly 
commended the ‘‘ religious opportunism” which, 
in default of any other existing way of getting 
out of the Catholic Church, should avail itself 
of an adhesion to the Protestant Church as a 
sort of halfway-house to nowhere. With great 
dignity the Protestant clergy declared that they 
had no welcome to offer to such proselytes, and 
seized the occasion to point out to any who 
might be seriously considering the subject what 
the profession of Protestant Christianity implied. 
It is our strong impression, from what we know 
of M. Laveleye, that his profession of faith is 
something more than an expression of European 
Liberalism on the subject of Romanism; and we 
are prepared to find a fulfillment of the assur- 
ance which he gives, that a large number of 
thoughtful Belgian Catholics are ready to join 
him im a movement for the advancement of 
organic Protestantism in that country. The 
facts as they now stand confirm the views given 
in the Christian Union by our Geneva corre- 
spondent, that the real hope of Catholic Europe 
lies not in the half-and-half proposals of the Old 
Catholics, but that the ‘*‘ Catholie revival” is to 
be met by a revival of Protestant Christianity, 
on its old foundation of the open Gospel and the- 
responsibility of every man to his Maker. 


If accidents must happen to sea-going vessels - 
it is satisfactory to know that they are unavoid- 
able, and that in the hour of peril officers and 
crew stood at their stations and restrained the 
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passengers from suicidal panic. It was not until 
Thursday of last week that the rumors regard- 
ing the loss of the Pacific Mail steamer ‘* City 
of San Francisco” were contirmed—eleven days 
after her loss. She was steaming at full speed 
in broad daylight, under a clear sky and with a 
smooth sea, when she struck a rock which tore 
open her side for a distance of sixty feet. The 
rock is noted on no chart and lies in the direct 
route of the Pacitic steamers, and the presump- 
tion is that it was raised by a recent earth- 
quake. The wrecked steamer was under the 
command of Captain Waddell, formerly captain 
of the Confederate cruiser ‘‘ Shenandoah,” and 
naval discipline seems to have been preserved 
until the vessel was run upon a sand-bar some 
thirteen miles from tbe coast. All hands were 
safely transferred to the boats, and although 
every“boat was upset in landing through the 
surf not a life was lost. 


The earthquake referred to in the foregoing 
paragraph was widespread and destructive. The 
details are but just coming in at this writing. 
The first intimation that such a disturbance had 
occurred was conveyed, as usual, by tidal waves 
which broke with more or less violence on the 
California coast, preceded in some cases by slight 
earthquake shocks. On the Peruvian coast the 
waves were at their highest, rising in some 
places to the height of sixty feet, and washing 
entirely over exposed towns, destroying life and 
property to an extent as yet unknown. = It will 
be remembered that Arica suffered severely from 
a similar Visitation in 1868, and that the United 
States man-of-war ‘*‘ Wateree,” lying at anchor 
in the harbor,<was carried some two miles in- 
land. The phenomenon was so nearly repeated 
in this instance that the wreck was again floated 
and moved a considerable distance down the 
coast. This earthquake occurred on the 10th 
ultimo, one day before the wreck of the * City 
of San Francisco.” 


CHURCH AND PARLIAMENT. 


HE Church of England may well congratu- 

late itself on the settlement of the burial- 
ground question that has been forced upon it 
by the act of the two archbishops. With a 
boldness which some would have thought im- 
possible in a bishop these two high personages 
have thrown the whole weight of their personal 
and official influence in such a direction as to 
make it certain that the demands of English 
Nonconformists for equal rights in the parish 
ehurchyards will be conceded in full, and prob- 
ably before the end of the present session of 
Parliament. The vast majority of the clergy 
and devout laity of the Church would have been 
cordially willing to hold on to a position odious 
in itself and damaging to their interests as an 
establishment. The act which is about to dis- 
establish the churchyard will be added by Dean 
Stanley and his fnends to the long list of ex- 
amples which show that the government of the 
Church by the acts of a secular Parliament is 
wiser and more Christian than the government 
of it by its own bishops and clergy could possi- 
bly be expected to be. 

But while peace is coming to the Church of 
England by the Burials Bill, nothing but agita- 
tion upon agitation is to be expected as the 
result of ‘‘the Ridsdale decision.” The full 
text of this decision, which took two hours and 
a half in delivery, has come to hand, and with it 
the comments of the press of all parties. The 
judgment is of general importance on only two 
points: first, that the ‘* sacrificial vestments ” 
used by the Ritualists are unlawful; secondly, 
that the eastward position” of the clergyman 
is not illegal so long as it does not hinder the 
congregation from seeing him break the bread. 
The decision itself is hardly so important as the 
tiew which the people of England are likely to 


tuke of it. The Ritualist party, in a protest 
and manifesto from the office of the ‘‘ Church 
Union,” denounce the judgment as against law 
and common sense, and ‘‘a despoiling of the 
church of its inheritance.” The ‘* Daily Ex- 
press,” the new High Church organ, pronounces 
the judgment to be ‘‘an attack all along the 
line on the historical High-Church schcol, as 
distinguished from the mere handful of Ritual- 
ists against whom it 1s nominally directed.” The 
no-party-in-particular may be represented in the 
trembling hope” of the ** Times” ‘‘ that the 
result is such as may be accepted by all but the 
extreme partisans on either side.” The Broad 
party, speaking through the ‘‘ Spectator,” 
sharply object to the judgment on the same 
ground with the Ritualists, that it is contrary to 
the plain letter of the law,’and believe tbat it 
will unite the two sections of the Ritualist party, 
the Extremes and the Moderates, in resistance 
of a judgment so illegal and so illiberal, and 
have for its first result the introduction of vest- 
ments in many churches whither they have not 
yet found their way; and that ** unless Parlia- 
ment shows itself better advised than the judicial 
committee, there are very serious troubles in 
store for the Established Church.” 

If there had been hope that the Evangelical 
party at least would be unanimously if not com- 
pletely satistied with the judgment, even this 
hope is disappointed, notwithstanding the peans 
sung in the ‘** Record” over the ** decided vic- 
tory on eleven points out of twelve over the 
Romanizing party;” and notwithstanding the 
battle-cry of ‘‘ Strip off their ribbons.” For in 
the same journal: which contain the decision we 
find the announcement that ‘*the Rev. Dr. 
Gregg, Vicar of Harborne, has announced his 
intention to leave the Church of England in 
consequence of the decision. This gentleman 
is the bishoy-elect for England of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. His consecration just at 
this juncture may be attended by very impor- 
tant consequences. 


FLETCHER HARPER. 

HE death of Fletcher Harper reunites in 
the other world the brothers whose lives 
were so closely united in this. The firm of 
Harper & Brothers is as famous in history as 
that of the Cheerybie Brothers in fiction; and 
the fraternal affection was not less earnest nor 
less beautiful in the reality than in the romance. 
For many years there was no division of the 
profits. Each brother drew what he personally 
needed; all profits went to build up the business 
of the firm. The fraternal feeling which bound 
the four brothers together has descended, the 
most sacred legacy of the first generation, to the 
second and third. Though the last of the 
Harper Brothers is gone, the firm still remains 

one of uncles and cousins and nephews. 

In the early organization of this house each 
brother fell into his own appropriate place, 
and each brother had a peculiar gift, and wae 
well content both to exercise it and to give the 
full fruit of its exercise to the house. Mr. 
Fletcher Harper was by nature an editor. He 
was the creator of the three periodicals which 
have done so much to. make both the fame and 
the fortune of the house. Though never a 
writer and never a sifter of manuscripts, no one 
would be quicker than the editors of the 
Magazine,” the Weekly” and the Bazar” 
to testify how much the genius of the onginator 
did to maintain them. ‘The editor labors under 
a peculiar perplexity. He never comes in con- 
tact with his own constituency. The lawyer 
addressing the jury knowe from their fixed or 
their wandering eyes whether he is winning 
their verdict. The merchant shakes hands over 
his counter with his customers. The minister is 
admonished by the sleepers in his congregation 
if he grows dull. But the editor 1s an un- 


known, and he speaks to the unknown. He 
has only his subscription list to guide him, and 
its admonitions often come too late. Mr, 
Fletcher Harper knew the public taste by a kind 
of intuition. Its accuracy was universally recog- 
nized, and the decisions of the ‘* Major” no 
editor or artist ever thought of guainsaying. 
They were final because he was well-nigh 
infallible. 

Yet, never was a man more free from the as- 
sumptions of infallibility. He was never too 
old nor too Wise to learn. He listened with 
deference to the opinions of others; he not in- 
frequently asked them. He was often guided 
but never governed by counsel. He rarely as- 
signed a reason for his decisions. We have 
sometimes thought that it would have puzzled 
him todo so. He saw, he felt, he knew, rather 
than reasoned. Yet he rarely made a mistake. 
We were going to write that he never did so; we 
forbear, lest our readers should think that we 
had made one. 

The four brothers were active members of the 
Methodist Church. They carried their religion 
into their business. This religion made them 
‘&crupulously bonest and exact in all their deal- 
ings and tenderly considerate to all their em- 
ployees. But more than that: their business 
was not only regulated by their religion, it was 
the instrument of their religion. ‘* There are 
only two questions to be asked respecting any 
publication,” Mr. Fletcher Harper was accus- 
tomed to say. ** First, will it do good? then, 
will it pay?” And he always put first, ** Will 
it do good?’ The critic will look in vain in the 
list of Harper & Brothers for a story which 
would cause a maiden to esteem less lightly her 
mother’s purity, or a treatise which would cause 
a young man to esteem less lightly his mother’s 
spiritual faith. It is true that the house pub- 
lished many novels. Some of their Methodist 
brethren took the firm to task for a course 
more inconsistent forty years ago than now with 
Methodist principles. ‘*‘ Whatever,” said Mr. 
Fletcher Harper, *‘ makes the people read serves 
a good purpose, providing the reading is not 


vicious. The danger to this Republic is igno- 
rance. First make the people read. Trust 
them to find out what to read in time. Even 


trash ts better than nothing.” We believe that 
his principle was sound; those that do not will 
still recognize that it was at least a principle. 

In his charities Fletcher Harper was the re- 
verse of ostentatious. His left hand knew not 
what his right hand did; but his right hand was 
busy. His benevolence was like that of Boaz; 
he delighted to cast sheaves in the gleaners’ way 
and enjoy their bewilderment. Accident has 
disclosed to us two or three illustrations of his 
untrumpeted liberality to public charities; but 
these were not the measure of his humane sym- 
pathies. True Chriftian charity, like that of 
the all-Father, is personal. The kindnesses and 
mercies of the highest philanthropy are like 
those of God—loving kindnesses and tender mer- 
cies. There is not an employee in Huarper’s 
great establishment, from the humblest errand 
boy, who will not mourn the loss of a personal 
friend in the death of Fletcher Harper. Nor 
they alone. We lay a simple tribute on his 
grave; but we are only one of the many. to 
whom his wise encotragement first opened the 
door to a measurably successful literary career. 
His sympathies were a part of his genius; his 
unselfishness wds a part of his strength. As we 
write, the names of at least three men, to-day 
eminent in letters, occur to us, who ‘were first 
schooled under his tuition; who, called to a 
wider field than the ‘‘ house” afforded them, 
wept to him for counsel; and whom he advised 
to use, in another service, the talent which he 
had helped to develop. 

The conventionalisms of religion are very 
curious. Ihe old monk that spent his life im 
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copying a few manuscripts with elaborate care, 
to be treasured in the archives of a library, and 


to be the possession of a few erudite scholars, is 


canonized, not only by the Romish Church, but 
by a common consent.. But when a man de- 
votes his life to the work of multiplying books 
by the million, when he sends his instructors 
ito every village of the land, teaching il school 
whose pupils outnumber those of all seminaries 
combined, and preaching to a congregation such 
as 10 minister ever addressed, inspired in all his 
work by a sincere love of his his fellows 
and his God, no one thinks of calling him Saint 
Hurper. But when we reach the other shore, 
where the canonizations of earth are readjusted, 
affirmed or set aside, we shall not be surprised 
to see in the spiritual apotheosis the modern 


worker leading in the glorious procession f 
medieval copvist who was his prototype. 


A SIMPLE ECONOMY. 

lik’ various ecclesiastical bodies appear, if 

we may judge from the pauper reports, 
to be in some perplexity respecting the best 
method of issuing and circulating denomina- 
tional publications. At the Baptist anniversa- 
ries in Providence a resolution was passed re- 
questing the Board of Managers to devise means 
to send Baptist publications to the houses of all 
the people. 
all the raptist people. In the Presvyvterian 
General Assembly at Chicago the subject of 
Presbyterian publications gave rise to an excited 


We pose the resolution means 


debate, and a radical difference of sentiment ap- 
pears to have been developed respecting the 
As the matter now 
is arranged each denomination has a separate 
organization to print and publish its denomina- 
tional literature, while each of them also pub 
lishes some literature which is not denomina- 
tional, and it not unfrequently occurs that the 
same book is put into the market by three or 
four Boards acting without consultation and 
without intended unanimity. The expense of 
this to the Protestant churches is very great, for 
each Board is obliged to expend, in addition to 


continuance of the Board. 


the mechanical cost of the printing, the salartes 
of secretaries and editors, It is not strange that 
the very inadequate results produced by the ex- 
penditure should lead to great complaint ; but 
the complaint should be addressed to the system, 
not to the administrators of the system. 

There seems to be a very simple remedy for 
this difficulty. We have in this country a society 
organized for the eXpress purpose of publishing 
evangelical Christian literature. It has an hon- 
orable record. Its work is supervised by men 
who have the confidence of the churches, and 
each one of the leading denominations is repre- 
sented upon its Publication Committee. It has 
il large capital, type, presses, editors, every fa- 
cihty todo a much larger publication business 
than it actually is domg. All the churches 
migh: easily agree to take from the American 
Tract Society that Christian literature which is 
wanted by them in their evangelical and mission- 
ary work ; tracts, papers, periodicals, and such 
books as the ** trade” does not publish, and peg 
haps cannot afford to publish. And it wouk 
seem to one who is not very strongly imbued 
with ecclesiastical prejudice that it would be a 
very simple matter for each denomination, by its 
Board of Publication, to order from the Tract 
Society sufficient editions of such denomina- 
tional literature as it needs for its own peculiar 
work, 

We venture, from some persoual acquaintance 
with the interior operations of the American 
Tract Society, to assert that it can print all the 
Baptist literature that the Baptists want, all the 
Presbyterian literature that the Presbyterians 
want, all the Episcopal literature that the Epis- 
copalians want, much more economically than 
this literafure can be printed by the Boards and 


Societies of those denominations respectively. 
[tis true that the printing of denominational 
literature by the American Tract Society would 
be in violation of its traditional polity; it is also 
true that there are Very good reusous why the 
Tract Society should not publish, ut its own 
risk, anything but undenominational literature. 
but af there is any reason why it should not 
print, at the cost of the denomination, whatever 
the denominational Board desires to use and is 
willing tO Pury for, the reason ought to be stated 
clearly for the benetit of that portion of the 
public who ure Invited to prt their funds to 
SUp port sects oraid Boards to do the work which 
can perfectly and adequately be done by an 
already cAlsting organization. 


NOTES. 

—* Christian Union Extra No. 4” 
for delivery. It is issued in a different shape from 
its predecessors, is more couvenient for the pocket 
and more attractive in general make up. As @ 
condensed history of the present war it will be 
found of value, covering as it does, in brief, sub- 
jects on which many volames have been written. 


is now ready 


—It has been announced that there will be no 
class-day exercises at Harvard this year. Appar- 
ently the trouble has its origin in the seleetion of 
the usual class-day officers. The persons chosen, 
it is alleged, were hardly competent to serve, and 
rumors are rife that the election was unfairly con- 
ducted. The Visiting Committee of the eollege 
were called upon to make the appointments, but 
the decision was unsatisfactory. The truth of the 
matter is that the college societies, cherishing 
their own interests without regard to the welfare 
of the university, have allowed their prejudices to 
earry them beyond the usual dissensions of class 
politics. If this were the only phase of the trou- 
ble the ordinary mind could bear up under the 
calamity. But as the Spartan mothers nerves 
were known at times to relax pereeptibly, so the 
Boston young lady of twenty summers sees be- 
yond the class intrigues of to-day, and refuses to 
be comforted. Her field day is gone! 

—It is of interest to chronicle the launch of the 
largest steamboat ever built expressly for the ex- 
cursion business last week from the yard of John 
Englis & Son, Gireenpoint, New York. An im- 
mnepse concourse witnessed the launch, the steam- 
ers “Americus” and “* Neversiok,” of the same line, 
being crowded with the guests of Mr. R. Cornell 
White, the owner. She was named the ** Colum- 
bia,” the usual ceremony of breaking a bottle of 
wine over the bows being performed by Miss 
Emma C. Thursby, the prominent soprano— the 
only bottle of wine,” as Mr. White laconically 
remarked, ‘“‘that will ever be allowed on board, 
as she is to be a temperance boat.” The * Col- 
umbia’s” length of keel is 260 feet, on deek 272 
feet: width of hull, 30 feet, on deck, 69 feet; 
depth of hull, 12 feet; draft, 61-2 feet; speed, 20 
miles an hour, and accommodation for 5,500 pas- 
sengers. There will be three decks, two to extend 
uninterruptedly from stem to stern, while below 
the main deck will be the eating saloon. The 
music stand will be on the promenade deck, and 
the musical programme will be a daily feature of 
the excursions. The ** Columbia,” it is expected, 
will be put on the Rockaway line about July Ist, 
and will be under the command of Captain John 
A. Pease. 


ry 


he Presbyterian Review” accuses 
Presbyterian Church (North) of “ Broad- 
urchism The persecutions of Swing, MeCune 
d Miller have been in vain. 

‘oe have published in the Christian Union, 
from ‘*he pen of Mr. C. B. Warring, an able pres- 
entation of the literal interpretation of the first 
chapter of Genesis. It is not too much to say 
that Mr. Warring’s original rendition of that 
much-disputed chapter is quite the ablest pres- 
entation of the literal view which has been given 
to the public. We publish in this number of the 
Christian Union a paper from Dr. Treadwell Wal- 
den, lately of St. Paul's Church, Boston, present- 
ing a radically different view. He maintains that 
the first two clrapters of Genesis are an allegory, 
and that it is not at all necessary tor their spirit- 
ual verity that their historical trathfulness should 
be maintained any more than it is necessary that 
we should believe that a certain man had two 
sons, ope of whom ran away from home and 
afterwards came back, in order to get the full 
fruit of the parable of the Prodigal Son. What- 


ever our readers may think of Mr. Treadwel! Wa! 
den’s view, they will all agree that it is vigorously 
presented and that it is well worthy of considera 
tion; and we think that most of them will agree 
that the real value of the first Chapters of Gienesis 
will not be destroyed even if scientific criticism 
should eventually demonstrate that they are a 
poem rather than a history. 


—Another possible Ophir bas been discovered 
in the land of Midian by Captain Burton, the 
African explorer. He reports extensive ruins and 
evidences of great former wealth, while valuable 
mines of gold, silver, antimony and turquoise up 
doubtedly exist. In the Bible Midian is referred 
to as a land rich in precious metals, and it is cer 
tainly more likely to have been visited by Solo 
mon’s ships than either California or; Australia, 
which have by turns been dubbed Ophir by excit 
able Bible students, 


—All packages directed to New York Flower 
Mission, 239 Fourth Avenue, are kindly brought 
from the city railway stations free of charge by 
the express companies. They should be sent by 
an early train, as the rooms, 239 Fourth Avenue, 
are open on/y from 10 A. M. to 1 P. M., and on 
Monday and Thursday only of each week. Any 
further information will be given by the Neeretary 
at the above address. The work of the wission 
has grown on its hands to a most unexpected ex- 
tent, and if those who have flowers and fruits 
would systematically send to the city packages of 
their comparatively little valued store they would 
cheer many a poverty and disease-stricken sou! 
whose life sadly needs all of beauty that it can get 

—The resolutions of Mr. Gladstone on the East- 
ern (Juestion did not perish in the House of Com- 
mons “without the meed of some melodious tear.” 
The hopes of the Administration that the introdue- 
tion of them would embarrass and divide the 
Opposition were foiled by Mr. Gladstone's concilia- 
tory course in withdrawing first one and then two 
more of the five that he bad originally placed on 
the paper. The change of front was made the 
object of acrimonious comment by the ministerial 
speakers, which was drawn to assharp point by 
Sir Stafford Northcote with the following delight- 
ful reminiscence of Wordswrth' “We are 
Seven :” 

“ The first that died was number three, 
Then followed four and five, 


And naught but their vacuity 
Has kept the two alive. 


‘How many are there then?’ I said, 
‘If only two survive.’ 

The statesman merely shook his bead, 
And answered, * There are five." 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

“The blood of the Martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 
Where is this saying found? 

In an old edition of Tertullian (1641) it is as- 
eribed to St. Jerome, who wrote Sangnis 
martyrum seminarinum ecclesiarum.” 

—By what authority can we say that the world i« 58s! vears 
old? 

No authority. Too little is known as to the 
dates of Bible History to make it possible to fix 
the exact birthday of the world, even if we sup- 
pose that it is an inspired record of dates, which 
it nowhere claims to be. 

What is the difference between the Unitarian and Upi- 
versalist beliefs concerning the Trinity? Do Unitarians 
believe in universal salvation 7 

Most of the Unitarians do not believe in eternal 
punishment. And we doubt whether most 
Universalists hold to the commonly received 
doctrine of the Trinity as contained in such sym- 
bols as the Westminster confession, for example. 
The chief difference between the U pitarians and 
the U niversalists isin their view of the atonement. 
The former generally deny that there was apny- 
thing vicarious in the sufferings and death of 
(‘hrist, while the Universalists hold that it secured 
the pardon and eventual redemption of the whole 
human race. 

—A correspondent who has been brought up in 
the doctrines inculeated in the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, and has been a member of the Reformed 
(hureh for forty years, and has been led to doubt 
the Schoolmen, sends us a record of more intel- 
lectual difficulties than we should venture to an- 
swerina paragraph. We advise him not to be in 
distress because he doubts the Schoolmen, nor be- 
cause his views ** have been much enlarged,” nor 
because there are difficulties in the interpretation 
of the Old Testament which he cannot solve. In 
respect to the two more important problems 
which he presents we may say, briefly: 

(1) Saerifice, even human sacrifice, may be a 
token of love. When the mother sends her boy 
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to the army to fight for his country, and he falls 
in battle, she has sacrificed ber son for her native 
land. Yet we all recognize and honor her for the 
sacrifice. The attempt to literalize the symbol- 
ism of the Bible, and to represent God as a father 
offering up his son in order to propitiate an im- 
aginary Moloch, is horrible. The idea that God 
has so loved the world that he was willing to con- 
sent that one worthy to be called his Son should 
die in order that by his death others might be 
brought to know his love, and to be saved by it, 
is and always has been the strongest and most 
effective possible presentation of the infinite love 
of the Heavenly Father. 

(2) The Bible is a history of the development of 
religious life. The Old Testament deals with the 
race in its childhood, and gives us the portraits of 
men who, according to their age, and in their 
time, and measured by their light, are to be com- 
mended. But their characters are not models, 
nor their lives ideals. We are not to go to Joshua 
or Moses or David for our patterns, but to Jesus 
(‘hrist. We are followers, not of the Old Testa- 
ment heroes, martyrs and prophets; we are fol- 
lowers of the Lord Jesus. And if there is any- 
thing in Old Testament history or example 
inconsistent with the teaching and example of 
Jesus Christ, we are simply not to imitate it. It 
does not necessarily follow that we are to con- 
demn it, much less that we cannot learn a great 
deal from the study of it. 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER. 
A SHORT TRIP TO EUROPE, 
By ABBOTT. 


papas the peculiar advantages of spending 
a summer vacation in a trip abroad are, 1. 
a change of scene, and separation from work, 
more complete than can otherwise be gained. 
The top of Mount Washington is in telegraphic 
communication with the stock market, and a daily 
mail is handed around even among the camps in 
the wilderness of Rangeley lakes; but the ocean 
entirely isolates us from the world. Those who 
are overworked say there is no ** break” in care 
so complete as a voyage. 2. The view which one 
gets of his place and his work, as he looks back 
upon it, or as he looks forward to it in returning, 
is instructive and helpful in a different way or 
degree from that afforded by any other kind of 
vacation. 3. The information obtained by visit- 
ing Europe enhances the pleasure to be gained 
for years afterward from books, newspapers, 
works of art, and society. 4. Such a trip, taken 
with moderation, is good for the health. Lastly, 
the pleasures of the trip itself. 

On the ocean it is good policy for a pleasure 
traveler, no matter how economically-inclined, to 
take tirst rate accommodations. First class round 
trip tickets are furnished by Cook & Son, at very 
low rates. One who wishes to move independently 
of through tickets can get first class passages 
both ways on the lower priced lines of steamers 
for $175 or less, including incidentals; and on the 
most expensive for about $250 or less, and $5 per 
day for each person for the time spent on the 
other side will coverthe expense of an economical, 
leisurely and comfortable tour. For a party a 
little less in proportion will suffice. For rapid 
travel more must be allowed; and expensive hotels 
and amusements, more still. A young man who 
would ramble about en garcon, traveling third 
class with the people of the country where he 
may be, and adventuring, pedestrian wise, in 
homely accommodations, may enjoy himself on 
far less, while others may be seriously pinched on 
$15 or $20 per day. I knew a philosophic 
sojourner of limited purse and unlimited discreet- 
ness who on landing with his party put into his 
spending pocket $5 for each person every morn- 
ing; and kept no other accounts, nor borrowed 
any trouble about the result. When there was 
money enough in the spending pocket to buy rail- 
way tickets they could move on, when there was 
not, they could ramble about sight-seeing another 
day. But one person's estimates of expenses is 
not a safe guide for another unless the latter 
knows their habits and tastes to be such as to 
make it so. 

Half the pleasure of a trip is in the after 
recollections of it. Different people adopt differ- 
ent modes of preserving memorials of their 
journey, and the mode which one likes seems in- 
convenient or foolish to another. One keeps a 


full journal, illustrating it with photographs, 
note-paper prints, engravings, &ec. Another 
carries Only a pocket diary for what we may call 
the statistics of travel—the names of places visited 
each day, and, on the steamer, the day’s run; the 
names of friends met and of aquaintances made; 
the record of expenses. Another keeps his journal 
by providing himself with a stock of note paper 
of uniform size, and writing daily letters home, 
preserving a left hand margin, and on his return 
he gathers the letters and has them bound. An- 
other preserves the record of his itinerary by buy- 
ing photographs of every place he sees, and after 
reaching home arranges them in a scrap-book. 
While another carries a pocket sketelh-book. 
Another still with arms folded looks on all this 
as superfluous labor, and does not break the 
repose of his vacation with so much as an expense 
account. 

There are a great variety of trips that may be 
taken for a short visit, each different and full of 
interest. One may choose Switzerland, another 
Holland and the Rhine, and so on. Those who 
have already crossed the ocean will need no sug- 
gestions on this point. The majority of those 
who go for the first time will wisely prefer to see 
something of England, although by so doing they 
have time to go no further on the continent than 
Paris. 

Routes are an important matter of choice. For 
a first visit, there is an advantage in following the 
great customary route of tourists, and seeing 
most of that which everybody sees. Foran after 
visit there is great pleasure in avoiding the current 
of travel, and seeking picturesque and unfrequent- 
ed scenes. The favorite course in Great Britain 
is from Liverpool to old Chester, passing the 
Duke of Bridgewater's Canal at Runeorn, and 
rainbling on the medieval walls where Charles 
the First watched the defeat of his army by the 
Parliamentary forces, visiting the old cathedral 
with its cloisters, walking through ‘* the rows” or 
second story sidewalks within the houses, and 
looking down on the area where within about a 
hundred years the Mayor and Aldermen annually 
assembled for an official bull fight at the expense 
of the city. From Chester the stream of tourists 
divides; some going direct to London (especially 
if it be early in the summer before the London 
‘‘season’”’ is over), and afterwards visiting Ncot- 
land. Another part take Scotland first, in a 
circuit which ends in London. The great route 
leads up to the English Lake district, where we 
are among the old homes of Wordsworth, Southey, 
Coleridge, Miss Martineau, Mrs. Hemans. Thomas 
Arnold, and others whose names are household 
words. No one ever regrets pausing here long 
enough to read again the poems that were written 
near Rydal Mount and Rydal Water, and the 
Wishing Gate and Derwent Water. Upon a 
great swelling hill within sight of Southey’s old 
home is a fine Druidical circle. From the Lake 
District, leaving reluctantly its pleasure boats 
and steamers, its pedestrian excursions and stage- 
top drives, its mountains and mists, the traveller 
passes on through Carlisle, with its Castle where 
Mary Queen of Scots and George Fox were im- 
prisoned, and its beautiful Cathedral, the home 
of Dean Paley, and through Gretna Green. to 
Glasgow. This is the center from which to visit 
the home of Burns, the great Scotch factories, 
the busy Clyde, and lastly to enter the Seotch 
Lake District by Dumbarton Rock. Taken in 
this course, nothing could be more interesting or 
charming than the contrast between the English 
and Scotch Lakes, with the cities I have mentioned 
between them. Whether one will go up the Cale- 
donian Canal and penetrate the North of Scot- 
land, or merely pass by alternate steamers and 
coaches through the wilds of Loch Lomond, Loch 
Katrine, the Trossachs, Loch Achray and Loch 
Vennachar, will depend on time and how impa- 
tient he is to see London and Paris. Emerging 
from the Lake District, the traveler wil climb the 
hill on which Sterling is built, and if weather and 
time be propitious, may chance to see from the 
castle walls one of the loveliest visions of land- 
scape that the world affords. The thoughts with 
which medieval monarchs and barons looked 
down upon the retainers whose homes clustered 
about the castle and the peasantry whose hovels 
and cattle dotted the valley and plain below can 
be better understood in a moment of such a scene 


as this than by long researches in libraries. Lis 
lithgow and other interesting spots intervene be 
fore one reaches Edinburgh. From Edinburgh to 
London the way lies through a long series o|! 
places of great interest. The tour taken in this 
way has for a stranger the advantage of what in 
music is called a crescendo. Edinburgh, with its 
wealth of attractions—historic, literary, and pie 
turesque—surpasses in intensity of interest all 
that was seen before; and after that, passing 
through ancient Durham and York, and some 
great modern manufacturing towns, the black 
country, Stratford-on-Avon, Oxford, and Windsor, 
one reaches the climax in London. A month can 
be spent delightfully in this circuit. 

For the continent there are as many routes 
and plans as there are tastes, For a traveller 
who is in haste, the express trains ¢7@ Dover and 
Calais are the best route to Paris. For one who 
is not, and prefers to make every day a day of 
easy satisfaction, the best way for a first trip 
across the channel is to go to Folkestone and stop 
at the Pavilion Hotel on the beach, and there 
choose the time for crossing. 

On the continent the plans one will carry out 
depend much on familiarity with the language 
Those who wish may go through a series of routes 
and hotels where they are among Americans all 
the time, have everything done for them in an 
imitation of American style. and are rarely 
troubled by Frenchor German. ‘Those who know 
the language, or wish to learn it, may choose 
other routes and equally good hotels not frequent 
ed by crowds of Americans and English, and thus 
see far more of that which is strange and new to 
them and characteristic of the country. 

There is an illusion about the economy of pur 
chases in London and Paris. The time of ‘a 
traveler is worth a good deal of money, but i- 
rarely counted in judging of purchases. I have 
known ladies to keep a party of half a dozen 
waiting several days in Paris, at an expense un 
thought of, for the sake of completing orders or 
purchases, because things were cheaper than at 
home; when the whole saving would not pay the 
expense of the party, to say nothing of the loss of 
so much of the limited time allowed for the trip. 

There is an impression that June is the best 
time tosail; but on the other hand June is charm 
ing at home, and the steamers are then uncom 
fortably crowded. If one cannot sail till August. 
he will find important compensations for the de- 
lay; aud if one’s vacation is short a very enjoya 
ble trip may be made even with one month on the 
other side, exclusive of passage. 


RUSSIAN LEADERS. 
By G. M. Tow e. 


_ has few leaders, either political or 
mnilitary, of world-wide fame. Autoeratic 
governments are not congenial to the growth of 
great talents. ‘‘Self-made men” are rare indeed 
in despotisms. His Majesty has his faithful and 
able servants; but ukase and decree are issued in 
his imperial name, and the throne absorbs* much 
of the glory of the achievements of others. The 
Tsar is less ‘‘the State” in Russia than he once 
was; the autocracy, with advancing intelligence 
and the contagion of ideas caught from Western 
and more civilized Europe, is in its decline. But 
yet Russia is not a fruitful soil for the nurture of 
high reputations. 

The Russian leaders become interesting now 
that such diplomatic and military intellect as she 
has is brought into stern and vigorous play by a 
war which will tax her every resource; and among 
these leaders the Imperial family itself furnishes. 
as is naturally the case in such a régime, several 
conspicuous figures. In one sense of the term the 
Tsar Alexander Il. has few of the qualities of 
leadership. He never would have risen to such a 
position were he merely of princely rank. But he 
is the Tsar, and so a leader on compulsion. A 
mild, reflective, almost morose, melancholy, re- 
tiring and domestic nature, he presents a very 
striking contrast to his father, the stern, cruel. 
iron-nerved Nicholas. Educated by German pro- 
fessors, the Tsar is fond of seclusion and study. 
He is probably the most cultivated and the least 
warlike of all Ruric’s successors. Averse to 
military show and customs, he has always shrunk 
from war, Nervous to a painful degree, he lives 
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in perpetual dread of assassination. Devoted to 
his family, this gentle man, thrust by fate into a 
position most uncongenial, infinitely prefers the 
quiet joys of the domestic hearth to the pageantry 
of a court and the din of a battle-tield. 

Totally different men are his next younger broth 
er, the Grand Duke Constantine, and his eldest son 
and heir, the Hereditary Grand Duke Alexander. 
These are both types of the rough, martial, vig 
orous, and personally courageous Russians of tra 
dition. Both love war and that which is warlike. 
Both have urged the Czar to enter upon the present 
econtliet. They are stalwart men, with litthe eult 
ure, and boundless ambition. They resemble 
each other, and also the Czar Nicholas. ‘They 
have a sort of contempt for the present 
nervous timidity and ascetic temperament, 

It is difficult to say which is the greatest and 


/ most powerful statesman, Prinee Gortsehakoff or 


(ieneral Ignatieff. Both stand very prominently 
in the publie eye: they have been equally conspie 
uous in the Russian policy which has preeeded 
Giortschakoll, like so 
many of the European statesmen now in publie 


tie has 


for over 


amd now directs the war 


life, is an old man: he is seventy-nine, 
been “doing the State some service” 
half a century: and still as vigorously direets the 
policy of Kussia as he did twenty years ago. A 
medium-sized, faced, snow 
white-haired old vyentleman, with eV Os that 
shine mildly through a pair of heavy gold speeta 
cles, Prinee Gortschakoll scarcely gives one the 
idea that he is one of the keenest, most subtle, 
and most unserupulous diplomatists that ever 
lived. His manners are smooth and polished, and 
in his publie acts he is cautious, but on oeeasion 
Ile loners 
Metter 


unbending and indomitably resolute, 
to the old cunning sehool of diplomacy: 
nich, Tallevrand, and Nesselrode were his diplo 
matic masters: yet his genius has enabled him to 
keep pace with the times, and his diplomacy is as 
etlective as was theirs 

Iynatiel? is in the full prime of life. His origin 
is Obseure, and there is even a mystery as to the 
land of his birth. There is no sueh thing as a 
biography of him: but he is believed to be not a 
Russian. For ten yvears he has been the Tsar's 
ambassador at Constantinople: and the story of 
his intrigues there, in Russian interests, is mot only 
a wonderful testimony to the still surviving po 
tency of diplomacy in the hands of a man of 
yenius and tact, but a veritable political romance, 
He has often been the controlling spirit in the 
Turkish Administration, despite the faet that he 
was the devoted servant of Turkey's bitterest foe. 
When Mahmoud Pasha was Girand Vizier, he was 
notoriously Ignatieff s tool and echo; and the late 
Sultan, Abdul Assiz, was completely under the 
wily and fascinating Russian’s influence. Lgnatietl 
has large features, brilliant but pleasant black 
eyes, and a large, square, handsome forehead. He 
has all the graces of a courtier, and is one of the 
most entertaining talkers in Europe. 

Next to Iynatieff and Gortschakofl, Count 
Peter Schouvalotl, the present ambassador to the 
British Court, is the most eminent of living 
Russian statesmen and diplomatists. He is aman 
of middle age, and has been an able military 
officer as well as a successful civil servant. He is 
one of the handsomest men in Europe, and with 
less genius than Iynatiet? has all his svariter.in 
modo and devoted energy in action. 

The three chief military names in Russia are 
Todleben, Kauffmann: and Tchernaieff. General 
Todleben is the most celebrated military engineer 
in Europe. 
which he converted froni an almost open town 


He won his fame at Sebastopol, 


into a very formidable fortress, which, owing to 
his achievements, held out ayvainst the Freneh 
and Enghéh combined for nearly a year. He is 
still vigorctis, bein but sixty years of age; and we 
are likely to hear of him during the present war. 
Kauffinann is the stern and cruel conqueror of 
Central Asia. and is the military as well as civil 
governor of the new Russian provinces in Turke- 
stan. Tehernaieff also served in Central Asia 
with distinetion, but has more recently obtained a 
world-wide reputation as the volunteer com- 
mander-in-chief of the Servians in their late 
unsuccessful war with Turkgy. He is the most 
dashing and in some respects the ablest of living 
Russian soldiers; and is likely to tind more work 
south of the Danube during the coming months, 


“HE STILL LIVETH. 
By Mrs. M. F. Brrrs, 


A LONG a city street 
4k Walked two men side by side, 
Amid the shifting scenes 
At merry Christmas tide. 
And one sail: Par away 
Is the Christ we celebrate: 
An evil tate is ours 
That we were born 80 late.” 


A little sweeper stood 
pon the pavement cold; 
lier eves were red with teura, 
Her features wan and old. 
Then he that mourned for Chriat 
To outstretched hands said nay : 
The other gave ber gold 
And blessed her on the way 


No awe can claim the Lord, 
Neither can any race: 
Let no one dare to say 
Hie is not in this place 
Where men give love and help 
To sorrow at their side, 
In any clime or time, 
Phere doth the Christ abide 


THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT ALLEGORICAL. 
By THe Rev. TREADWELL WALDEN. 


4 pe Mosaic account of the creation is con- 

tained in the first three chapters of Genesis. 
ln aspace, therefore, equal to about four or five 
octavo pages, we find what purports to be a com 
prehensive statement of the three great subjects 
of human speculation: the origin of the Earth, the 
origin of Man, and the origin of Evil. This state 
ment has generally been received as literal and 
historical. A few high orthodox authorities, while 
disposed to regard it so, are willing to admit that 


rit is covered, here and there, with the haze of 


allegory. Kut this latter view is very unsatisfae 
tory. It must be wholly one or the other. There 
ix great reason to belheve that it is, throughout, a 
symibolie story with a profound meaning wrought 
into its entire texture. This could be made more 
evident by an extended delineation which would 
reveal, first, its structural symmetry and beauty 
as an allegory; second, its correspondence, as 
such, in every part, to the present human situa 
tion: and third, its character as an exhaustive ex- 
planation or rationale of the problem of human 
life. But such a treatment of the subject is im- 
possible within the space permitted us. We will 
therefore now content ourselves with what would 
be a preliminary detail of reasons if we were pre- 
paring such an essay. 

The two narratives, (for there are two: one of 
the creation of the Earth, the other of Man), ean- 
not be literal and must be allegorical from the 
following considerations. In the first place, they 
are too brief to encompass the immensity of their 
respective subjects as historic statements. They 
might do this as parables, which are not things of 
length so much as of depth. In the next place, 
their physiognomy is unfamiliar: more preternat- 
ural and preterhuman than either natural or su- 
pernatural, human or superhuman. Again, the 
whole representation is seenie or optical. This is 
expecially noticeable in the first narrative. Na- 
ture itself was wholly spectacular in those ages. 
The firmament was a solid vault, turning, with its 
two great lights and studded stars, around the 
central and immovable earth. The earth itself 
was not rock-built, as it is to us, but a region of 
mountains, valleys, seas, rivers, springs; animals 
on the land, fishes in the sea, birds in the air. 
The rains came from a reservoir of waters above 
the firmament. The account of its creation reads, 
therefore, more like a cosmorama than a cosmog- 
ony. Its suecessive phenomena rise one upon the 
other before the vision, pictorially ; suggesting no 
other cause for their appearance than the direct 
creative act of God. An order that would seem 
to be alike obvious and intelligible to primitive 
ian apparently dictates the manner of the crea- 
tion. If some of the actual cosmogonical facts 
do fall into their proper places and shine through 
the spectacle, it is owing tothe verity of the facts 
on which the parable is based breaking here and 
there into view, just as human nature is constant- 
ly making itself visible in tbe otherwise parabolic 
story of Adam and Eve. 

In this scenic vision what do we see? First, a 
sbapelessness, a desolateness; then darkness on 
the face of the deep: then the presence of God. 
After this, light comes into being as the primary 
condition of all work. Next the solid expanse of 


the firmament makes two great compartments in 
space. There are now waters above and waters 
below the dividing plane. 
low. The land emerges. It is soon covered with 
vegetation. Then the Divine band sets the sun 
and moon in the expanse, now become a blue 
concave ; afterward sprinkling it with the inferior 
stars. After this the ocean of water is tilled with 
fish, and the ocean of air with birds. Finally 
nan appears, both male and female, and every 

thing is given into their hand. The bright Sab 
batie day crowns the work. 

The seeond narrative, which centers upon man 
as the first does upon the world, is not only 
equally pictorial on the surface, but is also en 
veloped in an atmosphere of symbolism : abnor 
mal trees and fruits; a mystical river, whieh, 
instead of coming from four streams, separates 
into four ; a nondescript serpent with intelligence, 
guile and speech ; and lastly a flaming = 

These accounts were originally addressed to 
minds which were undergoing an education in 
thought and belief, by means of types, shadows, 
enigmatical and parabolic utterances ; 
whieh, if understood at first literally, were ex- 
pected to disclose afterward the meaning behind 
them. The early Hebrew mind was singularly 
sensuous. A metaphysical statement, in abstract 
terms, would have been unintelligible to it. 

But there is another prevailing feature in both 
narratives which brings them even more into the 
domain of parable. The Creator is seen, through 
out, in an anthropomorphic character. In the 
whole proceeding He appears with the figure and 
In the beginning His breath 


Look at the waters be 


we rad 


media 


the action of a man. 
(Heb.) moves upon the face of the waters. He 
speaks, as when He said ‘* Let there be light.” At 
each succeeding stage, He first utters the fiat, and 
then Himself executes it. He dirides the light 
from the darkness, and the waters from the waters. 
He gives each thing a name, as when He called 
the light ‘* day,” the darkness ‘‘ night,” the dry 
land ‘‘earth,” the pent-up waters ‘‘seas.” He 
sets the luminaries in their places. He b/esses the 
living creatures as they come forth, and bids 
them to multiply. He deliberates in making man. 
He makes him ‘‘in His own image and likeness,” 
which at once presumes the character of His own 
personality. He sees that everything is good. 
He rests, as if all this had been labor. This work 
is done in six ‘**days;" the working days of the 
Hebrew week in the time of Moses. 

In the next narrative he forms man (Heb. as 
an image is made, plastically.) of the dust of the 
ground, and 6/ows (Heb.) into his nostrils the 
bréath of life. He plants a garden. 
the animals to man to see what he would eall 
them. Again, He deliberates over the necessity 
of a help, meet for him. He puts him to sleep, 
takes from him a rib, closes up the flesh instead 
thereof, and builds up (Heb.) the woman, and 
brings her towards (Heb.) the man. He tells them 
what to do, and what not to do. He is heard 
walking in the garden, in the cool of the day, the 
oriental time for a resort to the air ; His roice is 
heard as He walks ; He misses the man, and ca//s 
to him, ‘* Where art thou?” He investigates the 
eause of their strange behavior. He announces 
the results of their disobedience. He makes gar- 
ments to cover their skin (Heb). He drives them 
out. .Then He takes counsel with Himself about 
the tree of life. He adopts human. precautions 
against their return to it, even to the use of a 
sword of tlame, which should turn every way, on 
guard. (Its other protectors are the symbolic 
cherubim. ) 

The repetition of these particulars, in such 
close order, seems irreverent. Yet they are con- 
spicuous in the story. The only way we can re- 
store majesty and grandeur to them is by a re- 
course to metaphor, and, when in that realm, we 
catch a glimpse of an ineffable adumbration. 

Again. If the aecount is to be accepted as so 
much fact, then we have Adam and Eve definitely 
placed, at the other end of time, as historic per- 
sonages, up to whom all human genealogy as- 
cends, and with whom it terminates. All lineages 
converge there. A _ bar, also, is placed before all 
chronological systems which would penetrate into 
a deeper past. There may be indications of more 
ancient races, and certain nationalities may prove 
an antiquity which streams from fountains many 
ages behind the period of the Garden of Eden, 
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but these two figures intercept the orthodox vis- 
ion, either compelling conjectures which are not 
orthodox or creating disbelief in the story alto- 
gether. 

But in the allegorical view we may find the 
relation reversed: Adam and Eve descended 
from the human race! All mankind coming down 
to a single pair, inasmuch as all are really but 
one man and one woman; human nature epitom- 
ized in two individuals, and these individuals only 
multiplied in humanity, wherever it may have 
been, or wherever it may hereafter be. Science, 
also, will be left with historic elbow-room to make 
its explorations, and to discover, or not to dis- 
cover, an organic unity of structure, or a common 
origin ; and Christianity will be at liberty to tind 
in the essential identity of one man with another 
all over the world, and in the same heart beating 
in the bosoms of all generations, a better founda- 
tion fora universal brotherhood than any amount 
of diluted cousinship in a common ancestor. To 
eliminate these figures from history is to emanci- 
pate history. To take them out of the past is to 
set time itself free. The human world may then 
sweep into any antiquity which may be proven; 
man himself may be found to be a physical evo- 
lution of ages before any chronology can place 
him, and a spiritual growth from an unknown 
moment when he rose into that higher type 
which took the Divine nature and all the possi- 
bility as well as responsibility of a Divine develop- 
ment. Perhaps it was then that he became Adam 
and Eve, and that he then entered the Mosaic 
record; but the fact is mot so important to Chris- 
tianity as that he is living and breathing nov, 
and that what is there told of him is being en- 
acted in the life of man to-day. 

If the literal story is to hold, natural science has 
a cogent claim to be heard, and her presence will 
always look iconoclastic throughout Christendon?. 
But if only its allegorical force is to survive, sci- 
ence, so far as she deals with the material world, 
will have no field here whatever. Religion will be 
free to appropriate science, but science will not 
be free to contradict religion. 

But the greatest proof of all, as we say, must 
be looked for in the fallness of the allegory itself: 
in the symmetry of its ideal structure, in the per- 
fection of its correspondence to human life, in 
the profundity of its allusions, in its gravitation to 
the nature and constitution of things, in its power 
to solve the problem which lies all about us, to 
reveal a truth credible to a reasoning mind and 
satisfactory to a spiritual instinct. If this is its 
fullness, then it is a communication from God. 

As we look upon it in such a theory, the cos- 
mology of the one part and the anthropology of 
the other can only seem like a dream or symbolic 
vision, put forth in a descriptive story character- 
istic of the Orient and its mode of suggesting 
transcendental and unutterable ideas. 


THE HAMPTON (VA.) NORMAL AND 

AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

By Rev. G. M. Boynton. 

_- early as November, 1861, the first school in 

the South for the education of the then 
“contraband of war” was opened by Mrs. Peake, 
a freed woman, at Hampton, Va., under the aus- 
pices of the American Missionary Association. 
In contrast with that humble beginning there 
stand now the large and commodious buildings, 
the farm, the various equipments, and, more than 
all, the faculty for instruction in the various de- 
partments of learning and labor of the Hampton 
Institute. 

It was the privilege of the writer to be present 
at its recent anniversary, May 24th, and to learn 
something of its organization and success: and it 
was impossible to come away without deep im- 
pressions as to the wisdom of its methods and the 
grand results of its work. It is, as its title fndi- 
cates, a normal and agricultural institute—not a 
college, not a university, but a place for training 
young men and young women of a neglected race 
to be intelligent teachers and workers. 

Twu or three features of the school are of such 
rare excellence that they deserve especial notice. 
The combination of an intellectual and industrial 
education has perhaps been nowhere more suc- 
cessfully effected. That the study is earnest and 
intelligent no one can doubt who hears the classes 


‘**T never saw such brains-y teaching in 
The principle of mu- 


recite. 

my life, 
tual criticism runs through all the teaching. One 
pupil is set to correct another in reading, calling 
for a detinition of any word, correcting a false 
pronunciation; in philosophy, improving on each 
other's answers, and at times having a quite 
hearty debate, with the teacher as umpire, over 
some disputed point. All this freedom with great 
good nature and quick submission to the gentle 
powers that be. And the industrial department 
is not play at work, but good honest labor. The 
young men and girls do all the work of farm and 


said a looker-on. 


house, with only a permanent head to each de- 
partment. The girls cook, tend the tables, wash, 
iron, learn and practice sewing by hand and by 
machine, tathoring, Knitting by machine (in which 
department they are now filling a large contract), 
and making rag carpet. The boys do the plowing 
and hoeing, the sowing and reaping of the farm, 
have care of a herd of Ayrshire cows, an excellent 
breed of horses, a flock of sheep aud no end of 
pigs. The cattle for home consumption are bought 
in the fall, and fattened and slaughtered on the 
place, so that their beef costs them from six to 
eight cents a pound. An agricultural engine, a 
steam digester (for the bones; the vital digesters 
take care of the meat), a corn mill, a cooper shop, 
a printing establishment (in which the ** Southern 
Workman” and the ** American Missionary ” are 
printed), a brick kiln, a sorghum mill, a nursery of 
shade and ornamental trees—all these and other 
sources of employment keep the young men busy. 

Every hour's work is credited at so much. For 
this is nota charitable institution: it charges ten 
dollars a month for board, half of which is to be 
paid in cash or promises and the other half in 
labor, for which, as most of it is quite immature, 
the average price is eighty cents an hour. The 
students have earned by their labor during the 
last vear SS.500. But the instruction of this in- 
dustrial department is counted of far more value 
than its productiveness, 

As the teaching is largely by mutual criticism, 
so the discipline is largely by self-government. 
The male students live by classes, in one of the 
large buildings and in two cottages. No teacher 
is with them. They adopt rules by which they 
regulate theiuselves, with the consent of the fac- 
ulty. They make charges, have courts and trials 
and inftliet penalties, and reach many minor of- 
fenses and indecorums far more searchingly than 
the instructors could with propriety or advan- 
faye. 

(of the religious character and influenees of the 
school it ix enoug!h to say that every member of 
the graduating class, and all the boarding pupils, 
give evidence that they are disciples of the Lord 
Jesus. 

But we must hasten on to the interesting exer- 
cises of the anniversary. Of the 274 scholars en- 
rolled, the graduating class numbered 52, who 
had completed the three years’ course of training 
and who received diplomas from the hands of 
Rev. Dr. Strieby, President of the Board of 
Trustees. After the recitations of the morning 
and the collation before the house of the Prinei- 
Armstrong, the afternoon was 


Addresses, 


pal, Gen. S. C. 
given to exercises in Virginia Hall. 
essays and recitations, interspersed with music 
by the Hampton Singers, oceupied two hours, 
These literary performances were very creditable— 
would have been to the pupils of any white school 
of the same grade—and the tone of serious manly 
and womanly responsibility and appreciation of 
the peculiar work which was to be theirs was im- 
pressive. 

One of the pleasantest features of the occasion 
was the graceful presence of Mrs. President 
Hayes, who came from the Capitol accompanied 
by her friend Mrs. Austin, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and under the escort of Col. Rogers, the Private 
Secretary and former law partner of the Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Charles L. Mead, of New York. a 
cousin of the President and one of the Executive 
Committee of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. No one showed a more earnest interest in 
the exercises of the day than the White House 
party. The MeDonald prizes were given to the 
girls by Mrs. Hayes’s own hand: those to the 
boys by Mrs. Commodore Stevens. There were 
many other visitors of note; beside the Trustees 
(who come from New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 


more, Connecticut and Virginia, and who repre 
sent as many churches as States), Dea. Parnes 
worth, of Boston; Dr. Pinney, of the Colonization 
Society ; Rev. Messrs. Edwards, Haréing and 
Southgate, from Massachusetts; Messrs. Frederic 
Marquand and E. B. Monroe, from New York : 
and from Norfolk and vicinity a large representa 
tion of the best citizens, amony them lon. Jolin 
Bb. Goode and wife, Judge Hughes and wife, Rev. 
Drs. Barton and Ryan, with the commanding 
Officers of the army and navy from Fortress Mon 
roe and the navy-yard at Portsmouth. 

The growing interest of the people of Virginia 
in the institution is manifest from year to vear. 
The graduates, 95 per cent. of whom become 
teachers at once, are quite too few for the places 
which apply for them. Gen. Armstrong says, 
“We are without a grievance: we lave never 
had a serious complaint of ill treatment by the 
school commissioners from any of our graduates, 
nor serious fault found with the graduates them 
selves.’ 

It adds to the interest of the visit from the 
wife of our honored President to Know that Mrs. 
Hayes was born in Kentucky, her father, Dr. 
Webb, a distinguished physician, being himself a 
slaveholder. Convineed of the evil of slavery, hie 
had prepared to free his slaves, but his sudden 
death by cholera prevented the execution of his 
purpose. The slaves were handed down there- 
fore with the estate, but on the coming to matur 
ity of the children they were by Mrs. Hayes and 
her brother set free. Jt cannot be out of place 
here to add another to the many tokens of re-° 
spect which have been paid to this excellent 
Christian lady, who, with so much quiet dignity, 
bears the conspicuousness of her position. Dr. 
Ryan, an English clergyman, recently called to 
Norfolk, paid an eloquent tribute (on the Queen's 
birthday, as it chanced to be) to this ‘*the first 
lady of the land, who moves so gracefully and 
simply among the people, who needs neo louse. 
hold troops, no royal guards, but who lives in the 
hearts of the people.” 

Col. Rogers, the President's secretary, in a brief 
address at the close of the @xercises, said: °*1 
have been thinking much to-day. Certainly there 
is a theme for Very earhest thought and feeling 
here. Interested as I have been for inany years 
in the system of normal sehools, | have never 
attended the exercises of any where the pupils 
gave marked evidence of more thorough training 
or the teachers of a more conscientious discharve 
of their duties than here to-day. | looked at the 
map of this State on which the stars are dotted all 
over representing the schools taught by your 
graduates, and I said, Well may the State of Vir 
vinia foster, as | understand she does substantially, 
this institution. She has no other interest in her 
borders comparable to this. 
of it.” 

A most cordial address, expressing creat pleasure 
in the evidences of the thorough work done by 
the Hampton Institute and of the importance of 
the education given, was made by the Hon. Mr. 


mean every word 


(goode in response to the reception given 
him as he arose to announce the prizes. 

On the whole, it was an occasion of great inter 
est, lighting up several of the most important 
educational problems of our day, and, not least, 
the great Southern question of Negro education 
and the Negro vote. 


THE RUSSO-TURAISH WAR. 
THE TWO RELIGIONS. 

€: the top of every Russian church, in every 

town which was under the Tartar voke, the 
cross is planted on a creseent. This fact symbol 
izes the deep religious animosity of the Russian 
to the Turk. The present war is the last of the 
Crusades. It is the conflict of two religions, eaeh 
of which is a derivative from and a corruption of 
Christianity. 

MAHOMETANISM. 

In the seventh century there appeared in Ara 
bia a man whose career is a marvel and whose 
character is a riddle. We shall not attempt to de- 
scribe the one nor to solve the other. His lot was 
cast among a people whose idolatrous worship of 
the sun, the moon and the fixed stars was both a 
primitive and a comparatively innocent form of 
superstition. From the worship of the noblest 
objects of creation to the worship of the Creator 
is a transition neither difficult nor unnatural ; 
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and this is the transition through which Mahom- 
et led his Arabic followers. His own religious 
instruction appears to have been derived from an 
heretical monk—appears, we say, forthe traditions 
of his early life are involved in no inconsiderable 
obseurity. From this unknown teacher he learned 
the unity and the spirituality of the Godhead. 
lle learned, too, unfortunately, not the simple 
story of Christ's life as it has been conveyed to us 
in the four Gospels, but the corrupted story of a 
later date as it is preserved in the now univer- 
sally disenrded apoeryphal gospels. He set him- 
self to reform the religion of his people ; to substi- 
tute for the polytheism of nature the monotheism 
of a spiritual religion, 

The motto ot the new religion was a very sim- 
ple one, “There is one God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet.” Monotheism, if it is in earnest, is al 
ways intolerant. It brooks no divided allegiance, 
no Parthenon worship. Rome, believing in a 
cloud of deities, could very well add another to 
her mythological census without impairing the 
honor of those already deified. But the Jew re- 
sisted to the death the attempt of the Roman 
emperor to put own statue in the Temple at 
Jerusalem. The object of Mahomet was, like the 
object of the apostles of Christ, to supplant all 
polytheism with the worship of the one true God. 
Burt, unlike Christ, he did not recognize the sim- 
ple and self-evident principle that moral victories 
cannot be won by physical force. He first drew 
the sword in self-defense ; later he cast away the 
secabbard and continued to use the sword as an 
instrament of evangelization. The conquered 
peoples were permitted to take their choice be- 
tween death and acceptance of the new religion. 
Not till a later period were they permitted to pur- 
chase their lives by tribute. The Arabians were 
unable to discriminate between the adoration and 
the worship of the saints, between the Mother of 
(iod and a veritable deity, between the hypostatie 
differences in the Trinne God, To them the wor- 
ship that bowed the Knee to a score of images and 
the philosophy which taught “three persons in 
one tiod” were alike idolatrous. The crusade 
which began against the star worship of Arabia 
was continued against the thinly disguised poly- 
theism of Christian Lurope and against the devout 
adoration of the Son of God. 

In another and more fundamental respect the 
monotheism of Mahomet differed from that of 
Jesus of Nazareth. The latter portrayed a trod 
who is a Hea enly Father. He declared the 
whole human race to be one family. He taught 
love to be the central attribute of God, and there- 
fore the central principle of human action. Love 
ix not tolerant of error: but the intolerance of love 
is patient and gentle, and bides its time. We look in 
vain in the Koran for any such portraiture of God 
as that of John, **‘God is love,” or for any such 
ideal of human character as that of Paul, ** Now 
abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but the 
yvreatest of these is love.” 

One other difference between the monotheism 
of Mahqmetanism and Christianity must be no- 
ticed in even the most cursory survey of- the two: 
the difference between their sacred books. 

The Koran, according to the story given to the 
faithful, was inscribed in heaven with a pen of 
light: a paper copy in a volume of silk was 
brought down: to the lowest heaven by Gabriel 
thenee it was revealed in successive passages 
to Mahomet. These revelations were recorded 
on palm leaves and mutton bones and cast into 
a chest, whence, two years after Mahomet’s death, 
they were collected into a single volame. Thus, 
while the Bible claims to represent human prog- 
ress under divine teaching, the Koran claims to 
represent unalloyed divine perfection ; while the 
Bible represents many-sided truth by many inter- 
preters, the Koran represents a single age, a single 
nation, a single interpreter; while the Bible in- 
vites and compels comparison, collation, diseus- 
sion, investigation, the Koran forbids all; while 
the Bible requires both for its interpretation and 
its completion the teaching of Christiah experi- 
epee in all ages, the Koran imposes an absolute 
prohibition of any knowledge of divine things 
vreater than that of the uninstructed Arabians of 
the seventh century. 

In its essential features, then, Mahometanism 
is monotheistic, intolerant, aggressive, and intel- 
lectually stationary. In the latter respect it is 
the antipodes of Christianity. Mahometanism is 
an inhibition, Christianity is an inspiration. In 
the three former respects there is a resemblance 
in form but no likeness in spirit. Both religions 
are monotheistic ; but Mahometanism worships a 
(rod of rigorous severity, Christianity worships a 
(iod of infinite tenderness and compassion. Both 


are intolerant ; but the intoletance of Mahomet- 
anism is that of conscience, the intolerance of 
Christianity is that of love. Both are agyvressive ; 
but the weapon of Mahometanism is the sword, 
the weapon of Christianity is the cross. 

In these later days Mahometanism has lost its 
aggressive power, but not its ayyvressive spirit. It 
no longer hopes to conquer the world; but it pre- 
sents a passive and hitherto invincible opposition 
to the conquering spirit of the age. It no longer 
endeavors to impose Arabic civilization and insti- 
tutions on Christendom; but it suceessfally re- 
sists every attempt to introduce Christian civiliza- 
tion into its domain. Even as | write the intelli- 
gence is telegraphed to us that the Sheik-el-Islam, 
the Grand Mufti, the pope of Turkey, has declared 
the present to beareligious war. It remains to 
be seen whether he can recall to life the aggressive 
power of ancient Mahometanismn, and renew the 
ambition of universal conquest which has long 
since subsided into a simple stolid resistanee to 
civilization and reforin. 


THE RUSSIAN CHERCH, 


The division of the Christian church into West- 
ern and Eastern branches was nominally due to 
theological differences ; it was really due to rival- 
ry between Rome and Constantinople, and to 
diverging civilizations and forms of philosophy 
in Eastern and Western Europe. The Patriareh 
of Constantinople did not succeed in preserving 
the unity of the Eastern Church. It was speedily 
split up into independent organizations. Of 
these the most important is the Russian Chureh. 

Externally the Russian Church resembles the 
Romish. There are magnificent cathedrals, 
though the magnificence is that of a barbarie 
school; there is a priesthood: there are various 
orders of monks ; there is an elaborate ritualism ; 
there is but little instruction. The religion of the 
church is essentially a sacramental religion. It is 
a religion such that Ivan the Terrible perceived 
no incongruity in retreating to a monastery, prac 
ticing severe privations, spending seven hours a 
day at bis devotions, and seeking occasional ree 
reation by descending to the dungeons to enjoy 
the tortures of his prisoners. The battles of 
modern sectarianism are curious illustrations of 
pertinacity respecting trifles; those of mediweval 
sectarianism are yet more so; but both sink into 
insignificance in cotmparison with the eeclesias- 
tical history of Russia, where the church Was rent 
asunder on the questions whether Jesus should 
be spelled Isus or lisus, and whether the benedie- 
tion should be pronounced with two up-raised 
fingers or with three. 

But a more careful examination discloses be- 
neath the seeming resemblance in the Rom- 
ish and the Russian churches vital and funda- 
mental differences. In the Russian echureh the 
Bible is a free book translated into the vervacular 
language. Celibacy of the clergy is unknown. 
All Christians are priests unto God. The ehureh 
clings with tenacity to its own faith but yields a 
respect to the faith of others. If it lacks the zeal 
it also lacks the fanaticism of Western Europe. 
It is neither missionary nor persecuting. It has 
furnished neither a Francis \avier nor a Torque- 
mada, Itsannals neither contain the heroie story 
of a St. Patrick nor the awful record of the Inqui- 
sition. The figures of Homer, Solon, Thucydides, 
Pythagoras and Plato are portrayed on the porti- 
coes of the Russian churches as pioneers of Chris- 
tianity. Dissensions and schisms within the 
ehurch are punished by the civil power, but the 
worship alike of Romanists, of Protestants and of 
Mahometans is protected. The Mahometan 
mosque and the Eastern church stand side by 
side, and the worshipers come and go without 
strife or bitterness. The reformations which have 
taken place in the church have been promoted by 
the ecclesiastics and resisted by the laity. The 
Luther of Russian history is Nicon, the patriarch 
of Moscow of the 17th century. The orthodox 
ehurch is the progressive church. The Prot- 
estants of Russia are the “Old Russians,” who 
cling to the errors and superstitions of their fa- 
thers. 

The relations of Church and State are unlike 
those of either Protestant or Roman Catholie 
Christendpm. In Russia, as in Europe, there was 
a conflict between the civil and religious power. 
In Russia, as not in Europe, the civil power tri- 
umphed, not without conflict, but without blood- 
shed. Under Peter the Great the patriarchate of 
Moscow was abolished and a Holy Synod was 
substituted forthis Eastern papacy. The mem- 
bers of the Holy Synod, appointees of the Tsar, 
are also his creatures. Their legislative projects 


do not become law until they have received the 


Emperor's sanction, and they are then published 
over his name. Thus, while in Roman Catholie 
Europe the Church assumes supremacy over the 
State, and in Protestant Christendom each main- 
tains an independent authority in its own sphere, 
in Russia the State at once administers and con- 
trols the Church. The hierarchy is only an arm 
of the Emperor, a kind of spiritual limb of the 
bureaucracy. The persecutions which have been 
inflicted in Russia have been a part of the civil 
polity of the Emperors. Persecution has not been 
punishment of heresy inflicted by the hierarchy, 
but punishment of religious rebellion inflicted 
by the Tsar. Inasmuch as religious dissent in 
Russia has been not infrequently accompanied 
by disorganizing tenets—the repudiation of the 
authority of the Tsar, the doctrine that he is 
the Anti-Christ of revelation, the refusal to pay 
the taxes, the repudiation of the household and 
the laws of marriage—it must be conceded that 
religious persecution in Russia has historically 
had a better excuse than in some more ecivil- 
ized and more progressive countries. Yet in 
Russia the Protestant sect of Molokani, a simple 
(‘ongregational body who recognize no other ec- 
clesiastical authority than that of their own con- 
gregations, and no other creed than that of the 
Bible, are suffered to live in comparative peace ; 
and, although the criminal code contains severe 
enactments against apostasy, the enactments are 
rarely putin foree. The priest troubles himself 
little about heresy so lomg as the yearly tithes are 
promptly paid. 

It has been somewhat widely asserted, on an- 
thority that carries with it weight, that Turkey 
is tolerant to all religions and Russia tolerant 
to none. The truth appears to be that nei- 
ther in the one country norin the other is that 
toleration known which is the familiar and funda- 
mental principle of American civilization. The 
toleration of Turkey is that of absolute intoler- 
ance. To the Mahometan all Christians are alike 
dogs, and he is utterly indifferent what measures 
are taken by one sect of Christian ‘‘dogs” to 
proselyte among and convert another sect. The 
toleration of Russia is that of apathy and in- 
ditference. So long as religious dissent threatens 
neither the finances of the church nor the author- 
ity of the government it is regarded with uncon- 
cern. Neither in Turkey nor in Russia does there 
exist that conception of religious truth and 
religious liberty which leads men to seek the 
truth by the largest freedom of discussion. 


A NEW RAILRoap.—The Montclair and Green- 
wood Lake Railroad to Greenwood Lake just 
completed brings to the doors of New York a see- 
tion of country as romantic and beautiful as that 
Of Lake George. The lake, nearly ten miles in 
length and almost straight, indented along its 
course with exquisite bays, is overshadowed on 
all sides by towering and densely-wooded hills. 
Black bass, pickerel and yellow perch abound, 
and on every hand there is amusement for the 
pleasure seeker and sportsman, and abundant 
gratification forthe taste of an artist or lover of 
nature. Through the courtesy of the railroad 
company these beauties were brought to the at- 
tention of about sixty journalists and other in- 
vited guests, among them Hon. Erastus Brooks, 
Hon. Cortlandt Parker, Rev. C. H. Hall, D.D.: 
Cyrus W. Field, President, Remington Vernam, 
Vice President, and Wm. E. Dorwin, Superin- 
tendent of the road; Hon. John Y. Forster, and 
Fr. W. Tompkins, of the ** Observer.” The dis- 
tance from New York is only forty-three miles, 
the road passing through Montclair, beyond 
which the country is extremely beautiful. The 
lake is situated partly in New Jersey and partly 
in New York. The rails are now laid to a point 
within seven miles of the Brandon, Windemere 
and Traphagen houses (the leading hotels), which 
are reached by a miniature steamer from the ter- 
winus in about thirty minutes. The road is to be 
completed to the State line (about four miles) by 
the first of July, and to the head of the lake as 
soon as the necessary charter can be procured 
from the State of New Jersey. An excellent din- 
ner at the Brandon House was followed by an 
adjournment to the boat, where brief and humor- 
ous speeches were made by Messrs. Field, Brooks, 
Hall, Foster, MeDowell, and H. C. King. The 
excursionists reached New York at 5 P. M., full of 
praise for the lake, its surroundings, and for the 
road, which under its present management af- 
fords so speedy and comfortable access to a region 
of country whieh Mr. Brooks declared equaled 
that of the Lake of Geneva in scenic charms and 


attractiveness. 
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Che Sundav-School. 


THE CAPTIVITY OF ISRAEL. 
June lith.—2 Kings xvii., 6-18. 

** Because they obeyed not the voice of the Lord their God.” 

2 KINGS Xviii., Le. 
TINUE first thing which impresses me in reading 

this account is the simple truthfulness of the 

historian. He is not amisanthrope. He does not 
wish to depreciate his nation. But he is not a 
eulogist. A Jew, writing of Jews, possessed, pre- 
sumptively, of all the pride of the proudest nation 
on the face of the globe, he abates not one jot or 
tittle of the just condemnation which the mis- 
deeds of bis pation werit; extenuates nothing; 
utters no condemnation of the attacking and en- 
slaving Assyrians. Does ancient history afford 
any other illustration of an annalist so fair, so 
impartial, so severe in his judgments of his own 
people’ Does even modern history?’ Individual 
men and individual epochs have been condemned, 
but I do not recall in ancient or modern literature 
the parallel to the historical books of the Bible 
in this respect. The impartiality of the historians 
is one of the incidental and not insignificant evi- 
dences of their divine inspiration ; of the fact that 
they were actuated by aspirit higher than their 
own, that enabled them to see and to write in the 
light of Grod’s truth. 

In this account it seems to me easy to trace 


some lessons illustrated in other histories than 


that of Israel; pre-eminently the truth that a 
right theology, a right conception, that is, of God 
and of his government and law, really underlies 
the welfare of the State and the community, and 
so the temporal as well as the eternal welfare of 
the individual. 

Verses 7,8. The children of Israel have cast off 
their allegiance to the true God and given their 
allegiance to other and false gods. This does not 
merely mean that they have called God Baal in- 
stead of Jehovah. What name is given to God is 
a watter of small moment; what conception is 
formed of God is a matter of paramount impor- 
tance. (iod had revealed himself to Moses as a 
(iod of righteousness, justice, love, mercy, a per- 
sonal and a sympathetic God; a God whose 
character is interpreted by the highest and holiest 
elements in human nature ; a God that is a Shep- 
herd, a Husband, a Father. This conception of 
(vod the people had cast away to embrace one of 
mere power: a (rod of nature simply ; a deification 
of force; a (;od whose representation was found 
in natural objects, and even in the animal crea- 
tion. This was the beginning of their degeneracy. 
Just as the creeping in of image-worship into the 
primitive church was the commencement of the 
corruption which made the middle @ges also dark 
ages: just as the Mahometan conception of God 
asa Being only of might and of narrow-minded 
partiality bas made the Mahometan religion 
always one of cruelty and hardness. No people 
are ever purer or better than the God they worship. 

Verses 9-12. A false conception of God is the 
foundation of superstition. From it flows every 
form of corrupting and degrading worship. The 
foundation of true religion is love; the foundation 
of false religion is fear. Or, if the reader replies, 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom,” then it may be said, The foundation of 
false religion is physical fear; the foundation of 
true religion moral fear: the fear of personal 
degradation ; the fear of separation from holy 
companionship: the fear of the fust and right 
disapprobation of a holy (rod ; the fear of estrange- 
ment from him: the fear of love; the fear which 
the husband has of wounding the wife, and the 
wife has of wounding the busband. 

Out of the mere physical fear, the fear of a 
despotic God, the fear of mere penalty, comes al- 
Ways a ceremonial religion. The religion of love 
is simple ; the religion of fear is complex : the re- 
lizion Of love seeks to please God by righteous 
ness , the religion of fear seeks to placate God by 
elaborate ceremonialism., Images, multiplied tew- 
pies, burning of incense, these are elements in a 
picture which has been repeated in the history of 
the church whenever the worship of a God that 
is a Father has been supplanted by the worship 
Ol a Grod that is a despot; whenever the religion 
of life bas been supplanted by the religion of mere 
rife and ceremony. 

Verses 13, 14. Superstition begets obstinacy. 
The story is an old one now. The history of the 
ehurch has been from that day to the present a 
repetition of thischapter. Prophet after prophet 
rising up, bearing testimony, rejected, often mar- 
tyred ; Christ, Paul, Polycarp, Savyonarola, Huss, 


Wycliffe, Tindal, Luther, Wesley, way down to 
our own day. Every man that bears testimony 
against the sins of his own day is denounced by 
the church then and honored by the chureh in 
the near future. If we count life as a school, it 
must be conceded that God has had a hard set of 
pupils. 

Verses 15, 16. The folly of false religion. It 
serves no purpose. It is a following of vanity. 

Verse 17. The inbumanity of false religion. 
True religion is always tender of humanity ; false 
religion is always careless of humanity. There 
has been no such ravaging dragon in history as 
false religion. There have been no wars so cruel 
as the wars of Alva in Spain; mo massacres so 
bloodthirsty as the massacre of St. Bartholomew ; 
no cruelties so ingenious as those of the inqguisi- 
tion. The cruelties. practiced in the name of 
Moloch shrink into insignificance compared with 
those which the same spirit of superstition has 
practiced in the name of Christ. It is not the 
name of the deity, it is the spiritof the worshiper 
which God condemns. 

Verse 18. The end is always the same; religious 
corruption is always the prelude to national de- 
struction. The history of Israel is not a more 
solemn witness than that of Spain, three centu- 
ries ago the peer of the noblest and most power- 
ful nations of Europe ; that of France, which has 
not yet recovered from the effects of the loss of 
her best blood in the persecution of the Hugue- 
nots: that of Italy, which is but slowly recover- 
ing her lost prestige by casting off the bondage o. 
an allegiance to a false conception of God ; that of 
Turkey, the cause of whose national decay is her 
false national relgion. 

All of which points to three practical lessons : 

1. The right knowledge and worship of (iod are 
essential to national life. 

2. Those who, in the church and Sunday-school, 
are conserving a right knowledge and worship of 
God are conserving the State and the community. 

3. Teaching a right theology, if by that is meant 
a right knowledge of God, the worship of a 
Father not a despot, of a personal Jehovah not an 
impersonal Baal, a religion of love not of super- 
stitious fear, is the highest service that can be 
rendered the Church, the State or the individual. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 
SECRET THINGS, 

“The children of Israel did secretly those things.” 
It is always the hidden life that decides for success or 
failure. Staunch ships are carried upon the rocks by 
the under-tow. Sunday clothes and Sunday manners 
are not the real child. You must understand your 
scholar’s hidden life, those currents that tlow 
beneath the surface. Child-nature has great deeps. 
Read it thoroughly. Understand each child better 
than he knows himself. No easy task! Study child- 
nature. Learn to read deeply from slight symptoms. 
Know the child at home, study, play. Do not cramp 
him too closely in the class. Let him have some 
swing, to show what he is. Treasure up chance words 
and actions. Think day and night upon them. It is 
worth while. When vou can fasten love and truth to 
the child's hidden, secret life, be cannot get away 
from them. Never teach to the outside simply. 
There is rich soil below. Plant your seed in that. 
Christ atways answered, not what men said, but what 
they were. Seek the aid of him who searcheth the 
heart. 


Books aud Authors. 


TURKEY. 

One wight imagine, by the timeliness with 
which certain large volumes upon Eastern Europe 
have appeered, that authors and publishers con- 
spired to bring about the Russo-Turkish war, for 
it is certain that none of the greater of the new 
books can have been written since the beginning 
of the present conflict. Mr. Baker's book on 
Turkey will be sougbt for by every one who has 
read Wallace's *‘ Russia.” It is in appearance a 
book of the same size and scope, but to be fully 
appreciated Col. Baker should be read before 
Wallace. for he is not so able and careful a writer, 
nor has he so large a fund of personal knowledge 
to draw upon. He writes from considerable ex- 
perience, however. and his book is worth infinitely 
more than the combined current newspaper infor- 
mation about Turkey. 

The autbor gives first the story of a consider- 
able tour through Central Turkey, and writes 
very pleasantly of what he saw. He is a strong 
admirer of the Bulgarians, to whom he devotes a 


Turkey. By James Baker, M.A., Lieut Colone! Auxiliary 
Forces. Henry Holt & Co,, New York. $4.00. 


lopg and interesting chapter, and he finds even 
the Mohammedan Turks as industrious, honest 
and peaceable as the English farming and labor- 
ing classes. He vives special chapters upon the 
Ottoman-Greeks, Ottoman-Slavs and Albanians. 
Several chapters of Turkish history are not unin- 
teresting, as showing how the Turk became by 
turns Europe's terror and invalid... The 
chapters on the army and navy deserve special 
attention, the author being a soldier as well as 
one who has observed these forces at bome. The 
chapter on taxation explains nearly all of Tur- 
keys difliculties and sorrows. 

Forthe country at large—European Turkey, that 
is, for the author says but little of Turkey in Asia 
—the book has only praise. Better land and 
more desirable climate, it is asserted, cannot be 
found anywhere, while the author stoutly insists 
that life and property are as safe there as they 
are in England. Concerning the Turkish atroci- 
ties, he asks what Asia would think of England if 
she received no word of it excepting abstracts of 
neWspaper reports of crimes actually committed 
there’ He even makes the suggestion that Tur 
Key is a desirable country for an emigrant with 
capital and the intention to be a farmer. The 
soil, he says, is as good as apy in America and as 
cheap, the English and French markets are twice 
as Close, and labor is not so costly. 

Qn the yraver subject of Turkey's political 
troubles the author writes with considerable feel- 
ing, but without any evidence of that national 
politic sentiment which usually distinguishes the 
talk of Englishmen about Turkey. He attributes 
all to*two causes—bad vovernment and Russian 
intrigue. He argues that the people are not to 
be cursed amd ruined because their rulers are bad, 
and there are many cood citizeus of badly ruled 
American States who will ayvree with him. Of 
Russian influence he instances special cases, none 
of which are improbable, in which Russia not 
only tormented Turkey but left her own tools to 
sufler. He declares that, e\ecepting duripy times 
of ayitation from outside, Christians and Mobam 
medans live peacefully tovether, and that mwassa- 
cres of the former by the latter have taken place 
only at times when uprisings aod intrigues dis- 
tinctively religious have been discovered. Similar 
causes Of massacre have not been unkuown, even 
outside of Turkey. In uprisings against the 
tax collectors, in which Christian and Moslem have 
stood side *by side and been killed by the povern- 
ment police or soldiery, only the loss of Christians 
has been reported, ‘and this under the head of 
butchery. 

The author sees but a gloomy prospect for Tur- 
key if her own badly managed, untrained, under- 
fed, unpaid army and navy is to be her only 
defense, but still hopes for ber maintenance in 
Europe. He also makes some practical sugges- 
tions for financial reform which would seem wor 
thy of the attention of the holders of Turkish 
bounds. 

It is wratifying to read the author's praise of 
Robert (‘olleve and the American Missionaries In 
Turkey. Self praise is better than none, dnd with 
this we have yenerally to be content: so that 
when an Envlishman,a (Churchman and a soldier, 
speaks in admiration of these institutions he gives 
unusual cause for rejoicing. 

A SOLDIER'S RECOLLECTIONS. 

Colonel Hoffman's work: is a sample of the 
books which we should have had in abundance 
since the close of the war, but which the officers 
and privates on both sides seem to have been too 
busy to write. Perhaps, too, some peculiar 
features of the reception which was given to Gen- 
eral Sherman's Memoirs have persuaded many 
soldiers with full diaries and good wetmories that 
the principal service done by such books is the 
irritating of jealous officers who imagine that jus- 
tice has not been done them. But Colonel Hoff- 
man, who is an officer of large acquaintance and 
experience, having been nearly always on impor- 
tant staff duty, is known among his old comrades 
as a man who means exactly what he says, and 
who cannot be persuaded or frightened into re- 
tracting or modifying his utterances. He ex- 
presses himself freely upon such of our officers 
and acts during the rebellion as were personally 
known to him, and many of his opinions differ 
from those which have passed into general accept 
ance, Like every other keen-eyed officer who 
wasin the Department of the Giulf in its earlier 
days he pronounces Butler's administration wise, 

1 Cami, Court and Siege. A Narrative of Personal Adven- 
ture and Observation During Two Wars — 1861-1865; 1870-1471 
By Wickham Hoffman, Asst. Adj. Gen. U. 8. Vols. and See- 
retary U. 8. Lewation at Paris. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. #2.00. 
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honest and successful. He exposes, as several 
thousands of ether men have done before him, 
the falsity of the ‘* spoons” story—a story which 
apparently has slung to its hero more on account 
of the peculiar reputation he has earned in poli- 
tics than for any other reason. He also explains 
the real meaning of the famous ‘* Woman Order,” 
which was misunderstood by every one but Lou- 
isianians themselves, who know that in New Or- 
leuns there is an ordinance, always rigidly en- 
forced, providing that women of the town who 
publicly ply their occupation shall be imprisoned 
and tined. Of Bauks be cannot say much that is 
creditable. He defends Franklin from the charges 
which somehow gravitated toward him after 
Banks's failures, and helps into greater prominence 
the merits of that patriotic, honest, able but un- 
appreciated officer, Gev. Thowas W. Sherman, 
who spent nearly the whole time of the rebellion 
in difficult but thankless duties in and around 
New Orleans. Highest in the author's regard, 
however, as in that of most men who served in 
the Gulf, is Canby, a man who fulfilled in every 
respect the true ideal of the American soldier, It 
is perhaps unnecessary to say that Col. Hoffman, 
being a soldier, despises the carpet baggers and 
bemoans the mischief they have done. 

The last half of the book, in which the author 
records some of his recollections of life in France, 
where he has served several years as Secretary of 
Legation, is as interesting as the earlier balf. He 
did not find the Parisian the courteous and intel- 
livent being which he is in books; but, then, no 
one else ever did. From points of vantage he saw 
that even the French Court was not that model 
of manners and elegance which special corre- 
spondents have persuaded Americans that it was. 
Even the Emperor had far less of authority, and 
even of liberty, than he is supposed to have had, 
as is shown by a story or two which Colonel Hoff- 
tells. 

The more important part of the author’s French 
experience was gained during'the Franco Prussian 
war aud the days of the commune. Mr. Wash- 
burne, our’ Minister to France, assumed, by re- 
quest and permission, the charge of the German 
residents in Paris on the outbreak of hostilities, 
and the task was not an easy one. Suspicion 
ruled everywhere in Franee ; the city was under 
siege part of-the time; most of the diplowatie 
corps bad departed and the government with it ; 
but Mr. Washburne remained, in the interests of 
humanity, at a post where difficulty and danger 
increased all the while. As certain newspaper 
writers, some of them partisan opponents of Mr. 
Washburne and others of them imported snobs, 
have taken occasion to sneer at this gentleman 
for pot being a trained diplomatist, it is refresh- 
ing to read the hearty endorsements of Colonel 
Hoffman, who, by birth, education and profes- 
sion, is as competent to criticise as any of the 
Minister's critics. The author does not disap- 
prove of men trained in diplomatic lore, but he 
believes these should be, in legations as they are 
in cabinet bureaux, of rank lower than the minis- 
ter himself. The latter should be a man of prin- 
ciple, cool-headed, fearless and quick to act. 

It is worthy of note that Col. Hoffman believes 
that the Archbishop of Paris who was murdered 
by the Commune might have been saved had he 
been an Ultramontane. The Commune offered 
the Government the prelate in exchange for 
Blapqui, one of their own gang, but the Govern- 
ment was dignified and did not particularly like a 
bishop who was not arrogant. So the poor man 
was killed because he was too bonest and pure to 
be endured by either his friends or his foes, 

_ We have but hinted at the many good things 
this book contains. The author writes with sol- 
dierly brevity, and has put into a small volume a 
vreat dealof matter, none of which is either trivial 
or heavy. 

OTUER NEW BOOKS. 

Dr. Taylor's “ Peter the Apostle” is written in the 
familiar and practical style which the author has ap- 
plied to the treatment of other Biblical characters, 
and will doubtless find many readers. (Harper & 
Brothers, N.Y. 31.50.) 

“Ocean Notes for Ladies” appears at a proper sea- 
son, and contains a great deal of information valu- 
able to ladies going abroad for the first time; as well 
“as numerous useful suggestions for those who im- 
agine themse:ves to be accomplished travelers. (G. 
Putnam's Sons, New York. 50 cents.) 

Miss Shaw's short * History of Russia” is.exactly 
the book for the hour for such people as wish to 
learn of Russia and the Russians from some source 
other than the current public impression regarding 
the great empire. The narrative is short, but not at 
all encumbered with dates or unimportant ircidents 
and names. S(J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. S0.cents.) 


The address upon “The Constitutions,” which 
Charles O'’Conor delivered before the New York His- 
torical Society a month ago, on the hundredth anni- 
versary of the adoption of the State Constitution, has 
been republished in a neat pamphlet by A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co., and may be consulted with interest and 
profit by everyone who regards politics as something 
more than mere party strife. (50 cents.) 

Mr. James FE. Freeman, long known to art cireles in 
New York as a successful landscape and marine 
painter, has gathered in an attractive volume, under 
the title of Artist's Note-Book,”’ the memoranda 
of his professional wanderings. The Bohemian side 
of artist life ever has attractions to respectable out- 
siders, and Mr. Freeman has a deal to say that makes 
very pleasant reading for those who can never expe- 
rience in person the like of bis adventures. (Apple- 
tons. 81.25.) 

The question ** What is Art?” has been often asked 
and voluminously answered ever since printing was 
discovered. <A lecture delivered before several of 
the art institutes of Boston and vicinity by Mr. 8. G. 
W. Benjamin has been issued in book form by Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co. It answers the query contained 
in its title by stating clearly and briefly the theory 
and practice of art in its various branches. Readers 
who are unable to peruse more extended works will 
find it a valuable condensation of fact and theory. 
(75 cents.) 

Until finding his works in abridged form we never 
realized how much Bulwer could endure from the 
scissors Without losing anything valuable. Mr. John- 
son's abridgment of the “ Last Days of Pompeii" ts 
more interesting than the original work, because it 
contains less of that unhealthful sentimentalism pe- 
culiar to all of Bulwer’s work. The characters lose 
none of their individuality in the hands of the con- 
denser, and the enforced rapidity of action enhances 
the interest of the story. (Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. #1.00.) 

The author of “ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal” has 
gained experience and wisdom since she wrote her 
first book, but she has not lost her memory, and as 
the (apparently) most prominent recollections of this 
latter are of girlhood’s days, her new book, “ Harry,’ 
should be more popular than any others from the 
same pen. The book will probably be crushed by a 
dozen or more critical sledge-hammers and pried 
apart by critical crowbars, but no amount of literary 
faultiness can keep out of people's hands a book as 
natural, bright and pure as this. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. 30 cents.) 

‘The Wonders of Prayer” is a record, which the 
editor (Mr. Henry T. Williams) believes to beauthentic, 
of auswers to special prayers. As the trusting Chris- 
tian reads the book he will long to make additions to 
it; but we pity the scientific bigots who chance upon 
it, for it is written in the most lhteral manner imag- 
inable. It is hard to imagine a variety of literature 
over which there could be more contradictory opin- 
ions, but so long as upon one side of the question 
there is absolute experience and on the other only 
theory, there can be no doubt of the demand for such 
books, or of the confidence with which they are read. 
(Henry T. Williams, N. Y., 1.50.) 

Warm weather may cenerally be counted upon soon 
after the cuide-books begin to appear. The attention 
of the Signal Bureau is called to this phenomenon 
which we have never seen recognized in “ Probabili- 
ties.” J. Re Oscood & Co. send us “The Maritime 
Provinces’ and “New England.” The first gives a 
more complete account of the coasts of Labrador, 
Newfoundland, Prince Fdward’s Island, the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, ete., than can be found, so far as we know, 
in any other quarter. The second is devoted, as its 
name implies, to the New England States, including 
inland as well as sea-side resorts and giving a deal of 
valuable information to the tourist, in whatever 
direction he may go. These books are modeled on 
the system of the famous Baedeker Guides, so 
familiar to Furopean tourists. (82.00). 

Mr. Frederic Saunders of the Astor Library has 
collected, under the title of “Our National Centen- 
nial Jubilee,’ the principal orations, addresses and 
poems which were delivered on the fourth day of July 
last. With very few exceptions these efforts are not 
to be found in print elsewhere, excepting in the bur- 
riedly arranged columns of daily newspapers. Mr. 
Saunders has made his selections with excellent taste. 
We would have been glad to have seen more of the 
same sort of matter between the same covers, but the 
book is already very large, and nothing which it con- 
tains would be willingly spared. It is the fashion in 
certain quarters to sneer at such literature, but if the 
sentiment pervading these pages had place in the 
hearts of the sneerers the country would be spared 
some serious drawbacks. (BE. B. Treat & Co., New 
York. Subscription.) 

“Chedayne of Kotono” is a narrative, cast in story 
form,.of the days when Americans, having ended 
their strife with England, began to fight among them- 
selves about their property rights in territory claimed 
by different States under conflicting colonial grants, 
The hero of the narrative was a favorite officer under 
Washington, but in addition to bravery, intelligence, 
and loyalty of the highest order, he possessed a reti- 
cence and modesty which would drive the ordinary 
romancer mad. The author (Mr. Ausburn Towner, a 
successful editor in Central New York) has no desire 
for melodrama, however, and adopts the 


of telling his story because there is something to tell, 
instead of doing it for the sake of writing. The book 
will, besides proving interesting, astonish many of its 
readers by its revelations of a time and a state of so- 
ciety of which history, poetry and romance have alike 
been silent. It is probably unnecessary to add that 
the book contains some record of lovers’ doings, and 
that, though these are as natural and proper as could 
be asked, they are not conventional. (Dodd & Mead, 
New York. £2.00.) 

“ Ouida’s "’ latest novel is very much like all others 
from the same pen, excepting that an occasional sen- 
sible expression may be found in the torrent of 
“gush’’ which Quida’s readers know how to expect. 
The scene is of course laid in Italy; the characters are 
all pagans by preference; there is Ouida’s favorite 
young lady, who lives and dies in passionate adora- 
tion of a worthless scoundrel and calls her feeling by 
the sacred name of love, in which mistake she is sup- 
ported by the author, who has no excuse for such igno- 
rance. There is a great deal about art, not so badly 
jumbled as heretofore, but still too bad to be endur- 
able, and considerable good description of Italian 
scenery. The handsome, heartless young man who 
is permitted by women to do whatever he pleases ap- 
pears frequently, and his misdeeds are held up as ex- 
cuse for much railing against man in general for his 
faithlessness. The author, of course, never found 
women upon whose lives could be based any slap- 
dash, malicious conclusions. That books like Ouida’s 
can not only be written but read shows that the world 
cannot yet dispense with schools, churches, jails or 
scaffolds. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. #1.50.) 

LITERARY NOTES. 

Ss. (. Griggs, & Co., of Chicago, intend to publish 
selections from Saint Beuve's Causeries du Lundi;”’ 
the title to be “ Monday Chats.” 


Five editions of Mrs. Burnett's novel, *“‘ That Laas 
©’ Lowrie’s,”’ have already been called fer, which are 
no more than the merits of the book entitle it to. 


Mrs. C. A. Warfield, best known as author of “ The 
Household of Bouverie,”’ is dead. Her literary ability 
did not develop to the degree which her admirers had 
anticipated, but we now hear that continued ill health 
was the cause of her late literary failures. 

Henry Holt & Co. will publish Thorbury’s “ Life of 
Turner” (the artist) with fac-similes, in color, of some 
of the great painter's originals. With this book in 
hand, and opened at an illustration, no man is to be 
suspected of inability to read if he holds the book up- 
side down. 

An English writer describes the appearance of 
George Eliot and her husband as follows: the ocea- 
sion was the opening of the Grosvenor Gallery: “She 
was quiet and gentle, dressed in black, with a white 
cashmere shall thrown square over her shoulders. 
The face is powerful. Wordsworth resembled a horse, 
the noblest of beasts, and George Fliot has similar 
characteristics. Beside her stood her husband, G. H. 
Lewes, who wears the worst of soft hats on the 
cleverest of heads. His conversation is simply 
delightful.” 

The Rev. Edward Everett Hale says: “1 am afraid 
that young men who read the journals much—not 
having yet found out the best ways of saving time—are 
apt to be unduly impressed with the weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth of those writers for the 
press who find nothing good outside the walls of their 
own offices. From such moanings unutterable the edu- 
cated young men of America would sink back despair- 
ing, but that always in the same issue of the same 
journal, whichever it may be, there appears one gleam 
of golden hope. It seems that in that particular office, 
by the united graces of natural selection, of evolution, 
and of accident, there is one clear fountain of absolute 
truth and absolute wisdom. From that office weekly 
will trickle forth rills of wise direction, sufficient for 
one week for the salvation of the land.” 
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medicines and failed in finding the relief Kisses Waiting for Me.” 
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The Panier. 
The question of dress occupies too impor- 
tant a position in the discussions of the day 


promised, are thereby prejudiced against all 
medicines. Is this right? Would you con- 
demn all physicians because one failed in 
giving the relief promised’ Some go to ‘ali- 
fornia in search of gold, and after working 


hard for months and finding none, return 
Does 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOUROAL. 


The Best Mogazine for Ladies and Families. 


With the JUNK NUMBER, in addition to the 
usual beautiful Fashion Plate and Fashion Sup- 
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pose, thus making, in addition to its useful- The Russo-Turkish War. e Wilimer & Rogers News Company, ot this and similar books for Sabbath Schools it 
handsome “Christian Union Extra. No. 4""—the RKusso- | BEEKMAN STREET, N. Y.,, fcr Adults, and for more uthful ninge rs. 
CERNE rain Su por £T un ou e 1e t it . ere ie ne em Des Tul to nda 
Turkish War—is now ready. It contains a} the pure and sweet contents of this eolleetien to 
h convenient map of the seat of war.,and the) Lenden News, Graphic, Punch, ete.. ete. mt yen tove and use in public and at home” 
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ar Began. VI. The Seat of War. VII. = 
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t differs in shape fron its predecessors, is in , ‘ 
ed with the technical term used in bringing more handy for the pocket, and more attract- BLISI1: duction tor — 
is | swords to the same position as shoulder arms. ive in general make-up. For a full under- Standard Educational Works. 
We he ard of shoulder blades, though ; standing of the present conflict it is the most Cood News Cood News! 
q perhaps that is it. comprehensive of any pamphlet vet issued on Preside 7] Pn & All have not yet heard it. but all should do se. 
i ill be s bw resident F y's Memoirs. A charming co lleetion of :yries for Sabbath school 
4 ; Quissett Harbor House, Cape Cod. thissubject. It will be sent by mail on receipt Lyman Abbott's Commentaries. or other meetings. Don't sing in one goo book 
of fifteen cents. Horatio C. King, Publisher, Lamb's History of New Vork City. foreve but try the new books and the new au. 
: We desire to call attention to an advertise- 27 Park Place, N. Y. Books for the Centennial Peried,. thers, Price Sb € am Reducth u for quantities, 
} ment of this comparatively new sea-side Kic.. ete. 
, ja resort. The tare from New York to Falmouth Grand Hotel. "eo Send Stamp fir Catalogue. Address Ditson & Co. S Musical Monthly 
Ss ive Dy . 11h Willtam St.. New York, or 
tat Fall River is The Grand Hotel, New York, at the corner 115 “treet, Chicago. pages of Music, Sheet Music size. Chotee and 
From Boston it is athree bours’ ride on Old of Broadway and St.. bas an excellent \ For sale by 
Colony road at an expense of two dollars, and | 
reputation for comfort, convenrence and HARPER MAG HARPER'S WEEKLY. Any book sent by mail, puost-free,on receipt of 
cost of carriage from station to the house is and HAR?ER’S BAZAK: ome copy of cituer tor] price. 


3) cts. Sea voyage benefits may be duplicated 
by a breathing spell in the strong salt atmos- 
phere of Quissett Harbor. The well known 
clear and rosy complexions of the Cape Cod 
girls and of the Eaglish and Scotch people are 
properly attributed to the absence of malaria 
in the sait air they breathe, and its modifying 
influence upon climate. These influences 
exist at their full at Quissett, where the House 
is situated upon a promontory almost entirely 
surrounded by the deep blue sea and fanned 


good management. It is largely occupied by 
families who reside there permanently, while. 
at the same time, it has sufficient room for 
transient guests. The Grand Hotel is located 
conveniently to all places of public interest: 
ita prices are reasonable, and it offers special! 
advantages during the spring and summer 
months. Mr. Henry Milford Smith is the pro- 
prietor, and from him full particulars may be 
had on application. 
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one year, Prepaid buthe Publishers to an 4 
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HARPER S MAGAZIN', HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
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READY. 


“HEAVENWARD” 


NOW 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Ge il. Ditsou A J. Dit«on A 
“45 Broadway, . Successors to Lee & 
New Yirk. alker, Phila. 


ROBINSON'S 


E SANCI 


FOR °° FOR THE SANCTD CTUAR 


by its breezes. The management of the 
House under Mr. Whitbeck formerly of Reid & Russell. Ix? Nassau St » New York @ CHOIRS AND <co Ns. 
Rochester, N. Y., is efficient and kindly and manufacture a practical binder for periodi- A new collection of Sunday-school Scngs, by ” ee ek — 
cals which not only preserves the papers in TAL 
we believe our friends who may seck the convenient form each week but is a sufficient JANES R. MURRAY, % 
benefits of a sea coast sojourn will find in the] a 
Quissett Harbor House, its situation and sur-| for ali time. The binding is exceed- | writers Sunday schoo! Muste in _FOR py SpIRITUAL NGING. 
ingly simple and easy, an annealed steel | Ameren, the BEST and most ‘popular HYMNS 5! 
roundings, about the ne plus ultra of reason- : x late 
ial fastener holding the papers in place. We | MUste of the late Uy, 
— : recommend to all who desire a good holder ? FP BLISS , 
and binder to send to Reid & Russel! for a de- j 
By some inadvertence an advertisement for vara Patino . most of which will be found in NO OTHER new [| THE SOCIAL MEETING & FAM 2 
harness makers appeared in the matrimonial | AVEN WARD" is now ready, and for es the 
snle hry Booksellers und Music Dealers t rroughout ages.terms & terms &C. addre 


column ofa New York morning paper. 


Piano to Suit the Times. 

The demand for a strictly first-class piano 
at moderate price has been met by the old- 
established house of Haines Brothers. This 
house is now producing a Seven Octave 


SECOND sight, but not according to Heller 
The return of a silk umbrella the day aiter a 
rain storm. 


The Middletownu Plate Co., saicrooms 
13 John St... New York City, been ex- 
ceedingly energetic in securing 


designs | 


the eountry 
“HEAVENWARD” is unequaled by apy 
other book. both ia w ; 
EAVES WAKO" is the only 


yeu will tna I’. BLISS’ 


HE AVE had A is our uenal Sunday 
School stvle “ton fine tinted paper and con- 


cone ares 


new book in 
most famous 


45 cents, by matt. 


BARNES & COMPANY, 


ew York, Chicago & New Orleans; 
Now Ready!» For Sunday Schools. 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


Piano, the only seven octave one they man- | be pecimen Gures Free. finale sum - 
ufacture. It is of beautiful finish without, and skilled workme n, and their ale rowein t= from your enrest Boo Ne T. of By Jumees i. Fillmore. 
bear testimony to the fact that they do not | lishers. It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new music for 


and of most excellent workmansbip within, 
and is in every respect a perfectly reliable 
piano. This instrument, sold at a price 
which is within the reach of persons of 
moderate means, is meeting with great pop- 


intend to retrograde in this respect. The 
designs in silver-ware in this country are con- 
fessedly superior to the European, and the 
Middletown Plate Co. are among the first of 
silver-plated manufacturers. 


S. Brainard’s Sens, Cleveland, Ohio. 
NOW READY. 


Sunday schools; neatly bound, and printed in com- 
bined notation. Send for a sample copy. Price 35 cts 
$3.60 per dozen by express; $4.00 per doz by mail. 


FILLMORE BROS., Publishers.e 
Specimen pages free. CINCINNATL 


ular tavor. **One-price and one-style’’ may 
be considered the motto of this piano. The Saratoga Springs A GREAT OFFER! ef Pw Sard ‘Tlanes 


dispose of 100 PIANOS & OKGUANS, aew and 
sccond-hand of firstecines makers inclading 
WATERS? atlower prices for cashor Ineatall- 
ments orto let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS”? GRAND SQUAKE and 
UPRIGUT PLANOS A ORGANS INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOLVENTIE AND BOUL DOLK ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianes 8150.7 1-3 
de not usedavear. “27? Stop Oranns 
$50. 4 $58. 7 Stops BGS. 8 875. 10 
stops S88, 12 stops cash, not used a yenr, 
in perfect order an! warranted. LOCAL and 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTILD. Illastrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount Trochers, 


piano is worthy the attention of everybody 
who thinks of buying. 

The sweetness of tone of the HAINES pianos, 
and their durability, are vouched for by 
thousands who have given them the test of 
constant use for years. 

Our readers who cannot call at the spacious 
warerooms, 145 and 147 Fifth avenue, should 
send to HAINES BROTHERs for a descriptive 
eircular, which will be sent by return of mail. 


Drs. Strong's Remedial Institution, open all 
the year, is the headquarters of the Christian 
and literary elite seeking health or pleasure. 
For full information send for descriptive cir- 
cular. 


Welcome Tidings 


. THE NEW BOOK OF 
Sunday School Songs, 
BY MESSR8&. 


LOWRY, DOANE and SANKEY. 


Including the latest HYMNS and MUSIC of 


Help for the weak, nervous, and debilitated: 
chronic and painful! diseases cured without 
cine. Electric Belts and other appliances. al! 

aboutthem, aod howto distinguish the genuine 
from the spurtous. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVEKMACHERUALVANIL 


—LEx. Co., 22 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohiv. ' 
P 5B L SS Virnwsters, sheet music at half price. 
Those answering an Advertisement Denlers, 40 Fast tith squares, 


The novel and beautiful modes for this sum- 
mer, which have been so successfully designed 
by the leading dress-artists of Paris and New 
York, can be seen after Monday, June 4th, on 
which date the “ Domestic’ Sewing Machine 
(o. inaugurated its Grand Opening of Sum- 
mer Fashions in the handsome parlors of the 
* Domestic building, corner of Broadway 
and lith Street. 


Schenck’s Mandrake Pili« 


Act upon the Liver, removing all obstruc- 
tions, relax the ducts of the gall-bladder, the 
bile starts freely, and the liver is soon re- 
lieved: the stools will show what the Pills 
can do; nothing has ever been invented ex- 
cept Calomel (a deadly poison which is very 
dangerous to use unless with great care) 
that will unlock the gall-bladder and start 
the secretions of the Liver like SCHENCK’s 
MANDRAKE PILLS. 


will confer a favor upon the Adver- |. 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public =chools, Acade 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors, 
and Governesses; gives iniormation to l’arents of 
good schouls 

Families going abroad or to the country Pprompet- 
ly suited. 

Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, 24 Union square (Broad 
way side), New York. 


A brand w twelve- 
mes Orgun tors 


ORGANS. 
& CO.., Washington, J.J. 
Reed and Kev. s. E. Webster, Ww ashington, -J. 


A CoOoD BUSINESS 


is ensured to an active, enterprising man by ad- 
dressing Box 77%, Philadeiphia, P. v. 


Now reaay and for sale bythe principal Book- 
Pseliers and Music Dealers all over the iand, 


Every Sunday. achoo! should have 


. 
Welcome Tidings 

It comprises talent never before found tn a 
single collection, and is not equaled for variety, 
both in Words and Music. If your bookseller does 
net sell it. send at once to either of the Publishers. 

This is the only new Song Book authorized bs 
the family of Mk. BLiss, or in which they have 
any interest. 

160 pages of our ueunt!t Sunday-«chool 
style, in Board Covers, 830 per 100; 45 
cents by Mail. 

One copy sent by mail, im paper covers, aa soon 
as published, on rececipt of twenty-five centa. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, | JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
76 Enat Oth 66 Weet 4th 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATI, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times" says: * Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little inetru- 
ment, simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half octave bells. and the artistic effects ~ 
— of being produced by the playerare singularly 

ne. 

The tone is full, clear. and resonant, and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
belis —( Aristian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are wel! known among the 
very best. We are enabled to speak of these 
instruments with confidence, from persunal know!l- 
edge. eft. 

We can speak of the mer'ts of the Waters’ 
Pianos from personal knowledge, as being of the 
very best Intelligencer 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is working wonders among the dvepeptics al! 


through the land, making giad many a housebola 


who bave long suffered from the gloom reflected 
from some poor despondent dyspeptic in the 
home circle. If your druggist does not keep it. 

AKR H. AM Whole. 
‘Trea- 


send to proprietor, ST 
sale Druggist.% Vesey Street, New York. 
tise on Dyspepsia sent free. 
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DRY GOODS Woman's ac 
ts AT POPULAR PRICES, 
White Eng Se 
Will be offered prior to taking their SEMI- rom Se toll, vexgation and misery of Blue giieh Poreetain Dinner eta, $16 
one wi never be effected ti! Wael » 
ments, viz. areat Cleanser. the best. we honestly bellev ever 
invented or known. It almost entirely does away vine ¢ Band hee ta. 44 pleces, 
Sprin and Summer with rubbing, and saves two-thirds of the pieces 
necessary with One of ite most Vvaluubie Tollet set« piece. De« sted. w hite. 
Gra! (| and Allen Sts N Y features is that it does not «<hbrink Woolens. ALL. KNISHING Goops. « 
‘te ene washed with it are rendered «oftand clean »« (ioods= from anection weekly at lowest cash prices 
when new, without searcely any labor. For clean- ‘ 
ing patoted surfaces and woodwork. for scrubbing. lilustrutec Catalogue mailed free on appli- 
lar andall cleaning purposes except tuilet use, it ADLEY. Cae 
| 3 A A S a S. 5 never been equaled. It is as harmiesrs te clothing curefully <eleeted and securely fur 


R as itis meritcrions. Mre. Beecher.in the House- trans 
[J N DER W EA ations frew = 
hell Department of this paper, May gives the or P. any Cone b. 


mey orier 


ts result of her ex 

‘Xperience with the article. “he Mention where vi — 

Silk Sun Umbrellas anye, im 6 Gist and etaine thet conn entron ere vou saw this advertisement. 

would meet, and that it can no more tnjure clothing 
than common warm water. Price, 10 cts. per puck- 14 


ihe ff supertor ENGLISH marufecture. and 
ee ithe. age. Ladies. if you wish te make light work f r celebrated fis ssticity. Durant 
arte. re tis ar Kvenness of Point. In Numbers. 


VENT WITI!L PEREARL, \ \ pald to any address on receipt of If vour 
ial SIL, VER, and other mount- " I I | krecer does not keep it, ask him te wet it for you 


ings, $5.50, 85.75, $4.00, $5, 85.50. BEABLRY & JOHNSON, THE SPENCERIAN 
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FAMILY LINENS VACMILLAN & COs II-ATC 
FANS | FANS | Catalogue of books in all 4 4 4 


JAPANESE FANS, 2. 100. Tie... Housekeeping Goods\. BOND New Vork. 


‘ RITE to KE. PELTON. 25 Bend ™t.. *.” Varieties suited to every style of @ritine. For 
1. LINEN FANS, Se. up. SILK FANS, Me. up. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. W New York, tor any Book you want, whethes sale by the Trade generally. A sample Card, con- 
SATIN FANS, up. hag new orold, American or Foretan. Ali new Booka, t one each of the Fitteen Numbers, vy mail, 


sent, post-paid, at advertised prices. on receipt of Cents 


Ny CORSETS. Costumes and Wraps. | vine carats, with name, 10 


da Vaeenificent Books at our price 

te 2.742 Bibles end Prayer Becks at any 

e! HIP GORE, WHITE AND COLORED, %e. Plain Colored price. Catalogue of fiction free. LeGGAT Bros., co ws. VIS. CARDO. 
’ Beekman St.. opp. New Pust Office. New York. J. HOLCOMB. M. at Mallet Creek, Obie. 


WOVEN CORSETS, the.-Un- Fancy and Black Silks 


| Cloths, Cassimeres and Suitings. ANSWER O 2 AY R. 


BLUE, PINK, &c., $1 1M), 


Also, a full assortment Finer Grades. 
er — 
“THE WONDERS OF PRAYER? 
soverty sine! SUMMER SHAWLS. [A Book for every Christian, “TH 
__ , This volume contains many hundred in a es of well-authenticated Answers to Prayer, and con - 
LACES, MADE-UP LACE Goobs, Wraps, hy writers us the foll wi pe. Porren 
KIMMING., L. MOODY. CHARLES SPURGEON. DK. AN HALL. DR ATFIELD, DR. P 
Lap Robes, Dusters &c. &c, DK. PRIME. KEV. C. G. FINNEY. and many others 
It contains many be “autiful departments, such ae * ‘Meating.” in Answer to Praver, ** Business 
Don't the Basement. and Secial Auxtieties.”" Che Faith ot Little (Children. The Ble ef Giving,” 
we "The Falten Street Prayer Meeting.” ‘The Renaty of Christian Liven 
me HINA WA Toa greater extent than anv other b k. With over af interes®ing incidents, st fully answers that 
TIN WARK, WEP RIG ERATORS, all-important question, GOD ANSW EK PRAVER 
CARRIAGES, and TEN THOUSAND other j 'y This book should be in every Christian home, itm invaluable to al! Sabbath-echool teachers and 
. echolare, It should be given to eve ry child, for it eontains pore and heslthfal instruction to encourage 
HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES. Brondway, corner 19th St. the faith of every one, and answe rs shoes Important questi ma: Wit God excn now anewer Prayer!” 
| * Prayers He anewer by madon receyy if price. 
by 
; 400 Pages. Price, $!.50. 
of | ad ies its Agents wanted. Sold by Mail or Sube«cription. 
N. B. Send stamp for more complete Circular of Contents. See Editorial w and Notice in this 
. week s paper. Address 
LIGHT CLOTH DOLMANS, #1 Furniture Covering 
= BLACK MATELASSE DOLMANS. + &, HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman Street, New York. 
D ETE SACQU Bs and ‘Doi. MAN™. $4.16, Lace Curtains, 
uy. 


SUITE clewing. Materials, BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PERCALE, FOULARD and LINEN SUITS, $2.50 Satines, Cretonnes, 


MBUNTING SUITS. BAPTISTE POLONAISES Slip Coverings, LARCEST AND CHEAPEST 

and OV ERSKINTS in all the latest novelties Shade Hollands, Shades, = 
SSES anc SWISS anc ‘Thee 


INFANTS’ PIQUE CAPES, The. CHINA MATTINGS, IN BROOKLYN. 


INFANTS’ WALKING COATS, $i. 


Body Brussels, 605, 607, 609 & 611 FULTON ST., Directly Opposite Flatbush Ave. 
|VELVETS & AXMINSTERS NYE & TITUS. 


LADIES’ DRAWFRS&, We. up. CHEVISES, Me 
TOILET SACQUES, te 


LADIES’ LONG NIGHT GOWNS, The, 
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THE CHRISTTAN UNION. 


Vor. XV., No. 23. 


Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH. 
*Thereiore let no man gtory In men; for all things are 

yours: whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or 

life. or death. or things present, or things to come; all are 

yours; and ye are Christ's ; apd Chrisi is God COR. iii., 

-4 

he ERE is unexplored wealth in this passage— 

more than enough for a whole round of ser 


mons; and yet it is only ina single point that I 
Propose to draw from it. 

It appears that in this active Greek city versa- 
tileminded men began to think ; and thinking 
of course led to differepees, as all thinking must ; 
and differences led to parties—for men in the state 
of nature always act the animal, whether it is 
with the body or with the mind that they act ; 
and the first tendency of the beast is to drive 
everything else away from itseif but its own kind. 
lutellectually wen inherit the same combative 
tendency ; and one of the first developments of 
active thought on the part of men is to make it 
imperious, to give it force, that it may go forth 
and possess other men's thinking, and so to drive 
away counter thought, or different thought, and 
to organize for that purpose. 

Qn the three principles, selfishness, imperious- 
ness and combativeness, stand sectarianism, or 
seets: and just so soon as the apostle began to 
preach the higher doctrine of Christ he preached 
it as Paul preached it; but they that heard Apol- 
los heard it preached as Apollos preached it, and 
there was a difference between these two men. 
Then came Cephas, and he preached the same 
Grospel, and they that heard bim heard it preach- 
ed as Cephas preached it; and he differed from 
the others. ‘That is, each had the personality of 
the preacher to such a degree that some men 
said, ** Well, I take Paal’s view ;” and others said, 
* Well, I take Apollos’s view ;” and others said, 
J would rather take Cephas's view.” Here were 
three sects at once, each of which had its own 
leader: and there was a latent compact on the 
part of each to fight allthe rest. Thus came the 
beginning of that glorious liberty which has kept 
the world in hot water ever since. ; 

Now the »postle, in dealing with this says, sub- 
stantially, °° There is not a man of us that is fit to 
represent the whole truth to you. Who is Paul ” 
Who is Apollos » Who is Cephas’ Measure them. 
How large are they? What bave they done” 
They did not die for you. They did not save you. 
They are simply men. Why, they are worse than 
that: they are s/ares. They are the lowest of men. 
itis not Paul, nor Apollos, nor Cephas that rep- 
reseuts the power that is acting in you ; it is God, 
that lies behind them, or acts through them, and 
vives them whatever validity and influence they 
may have. Paul plants, and Apollos waters; but 
it is (rod, after all, that gives the increase.” 

Not that he would undervalue planting and 
watering: for if be had been arguing in another 
direction he would have emphasized these; but 
although God gives no increase without planting 
and watering, so no watering or planting can give 
any increase without the belp of the great super- 
nal Power which lies back of all instruments. No 
mau who preaches to men can represent to them 
the whole divine power. All men together, with 
their differences, if rightly conceived and rightly 
held, in the long run will augment kuowledye, 
since it is to be presumed that every man is made 
to be sensitive to some side of truth which proba- 
bly no other man would feel as he does; and in 
developing it he, through the mediation of his 
mental organization, brings out certain elements 
of trath which otherwise would lie long buried. 

He then goes on with an application which is of 
great importance, but which I shall pass by to 
come to the final application which is to be the 
subject of this worning’s discourse : 

“ Allare yours.” “ whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or 
the world. or life [throughout the universe], or death [and 
whatever it brings us to), or things present, or things to come.” 

Why are they so’ Because 

Ye are Christ's, and Christ is 

You will take notice that human life runs 
through an unfolding series. Perpetually man 
has relations to the universe through his various 
faculties and organs. “It is not to be supposed 
that there is no more even of the material uni- 

*SUCNDAY MORNING, May 27, 197. Lesson: | Cor. tii. Hemnes 

*emouth Collection Noa, 31, 816.60. Reported expressly for 

(Christian Union by T. J. BELLINWvOD. 


verse than that which we ourselves know and 
appreciate. It is not to be assumed, at any rate, 
that matter has no other qualities than those which 
by our organization we are competent to investi- 
gate. It may not be positively affirmed that 
there are other qualities ; but one thing is certain, 
that in that unfolding series to which the develop- 
ment of uan belongs the material globe has also 
been developed to our consciousness. The world is 
a million times greater to-day to us than it was to 
Aristotle. That is to say, by the unfolding of the 
thought which is in man we have brought our- 
selves into relation with qualities, laws, facts, 
throughout the universe, that show it to be mul- 
titudinous far beyond any conception which ex- 
isted in the olden time. Men commence at the 
very beginning. The world to the babe in the 
cradle is no world. Certainly itis to its conscious- 
ness only that world which its nascent faculties 
can discern ; and the only thing that the babe can 
discern is its mother’s bosom. That is the whole 
world to it. 

As the child grows, and as its inward nature be- 
gins to come out into strength, it takes a little 
more into its kKnowledwe: and for the time being 
that is all the world there istothat child. The 
sup moves round and round, and the moon and 
stars sweep through their circuits, and the great 
sea thunders, and the seasons perform their tunc- 
tions; but these are all annihilated so far as the 
child is concerned. ‘There is nothing that he 
knows out of his mother’s lap and out of the nur- 
sery where he is. These are the whole world to 
him; they are all that he has faculties to ipter- 
pret; and so far as his consciousness is concerned 
the world is that which his faculties, opening and 
unfolding, enable him to receive. 

The child still grows, and takes in the fellow- 
ship of companions in the house and in the neigh- 
borhood. He yradually learns to distinguish 
between boys, good and bad. He takes in the 
door-vard and the garden, and learns the differ- 
ence between ripe and unripe fruit. He learns 
the distinction between yvood and evil. So the 
child has growu through one, two, three, four, 
five years, and the world has become larger and 
largerto bim. The village, when the child is five 
years old, is a great world to him, compared with 
what the world was to him when he was in the 
cradle. But all this expansion is simply the 
development of the child’s appreciation. His 
susceptibility, his receptivity, have increased ; and 
so far as his inward power is concerned every- 
thing he knows he owns. He does not own in the 
lower sense of outward possessorship ; he does not 
own the hills that he sees; he does not own that 
which the taxgatherer ever puts his hand on; he 
does not own things in the sense of subjecting 
them to his command; but so much of the whole 
world as he understands and as comes within a 
certain circle of appreciation he owns, not by 
material possession, but by mental possession. 
And this ownership of the higher nature goes on 
expanding and expanding. It expands just in 
proportion as knowledge expands in the child. 

He comes at last to understand not only the 
Village in which he lives, but the neighboring vil- 
lages, the county, the state, the nation, and the 
world at large. 

Now, in this unfolding series we rise not only 
step by step in development, but step by step 
in rights. Every single step of a man's develop- 
ment gives him a right to that which he compre- 
hends. Not in the lower sense which belongs to 
property, but in a higher seuse every man has 
possession of that which he knows, which he ap- 
preciates, and which has the approval of bis bet- 
ter reason and his higher moral sensibility. <A 
ehild has a right to food ; but man shall not live 
by bread alone—that the child finds out very soon. 
The child has aright to all social enjoyments, to 
friendships, to games; to pleasures, which to a 
healthy child are better than the food that he 
eats. 

As the child grows out of boyhood sports, and 
comes into a larger life, there begin to be in himw 
new hopes accompanied by a sense of greater 
power, and accowplishment on a broader scale ; 
and he enters upon a conception of these things ; 
and his rights increase. He augments in knowl- 
edge, and he is conscious that he augments in cer- 
tain rights. He has a right to bread, he has a 
right to society, he has a right to all the avenues 
of life ; and in proportion as he has power he will 
feel that he has a right to them. 

As he enters upon the business of life, and be- 
comes more fully acquainted with mankind, his 
ideal rises, his manhood enlarges; and with the 
enlargement of his manbood he takes in ten thou- 
sand things which in the beginning he was too 


unpracticed to understand. He takes in more 
subtle, more complex, more far-reaching relations 
than at any previous time. 

As he goes on still further, and touches the 
realm of sentiment, of patriotism, of the fullest 
conception of honor and of religion, as he rises 
from one range to another of moral development, 
he has rights simply because he has receptivity. 
The moment a man brings himself into connection 
with great truths, or laws, or courses, or tenden- 
cies in the universe, and the moment he perceives 
them, acknowledges them, accepts them, that 
moment he has rights in them, and has a life in 
them. In that way he connects himself with the 
globe, with the race that is upon it, with the 


upper race that has been developed out of 


it, and with God himself, who framed the whole, 
and governs it. Whatever we take into our sou! 
with appreciation, with relish, with approval, and 
with a sense of accepting it as the best and rarest 
of things, becomes not simply something to us 
and of us, but ws. | am in part the truth that | 
believe—so far, certainly, as being is concerned. 
| identify myself with it. It has its representa 
tion in my thought, in my will, in my emotion. 

As it is by veins, as it is by the vital blood flow 
ing round and round through every limb and to 
every organ, that the identity of the human body 
is maintained, so the veins which carry moral 
sensibility are the channels of the universe by 
which our sympathies, our recognitions, our 
tastes, our yearnings, our loves, or our repulsions 
act: and that which moves in me is moving in 
myriads, and they and | are united inwne glori- 
ous whole; and it is not a unity by blood corpus- 
cles, it is not a unity by physical veins or visible 
circulation, though it be as real as thought and 
feeling and sentiment are. 

So, then, men are large in the proportion in 
which they come into the conception of God's 
government and universe, and of God himself. 
The ignorant touch the universe at only a 
few points; but those who are drawn out, 
those who are educated, those who are attuned, 
those whose faculties are harmonized with them- 
selves, with human society, with the great out- 
ward world, and with the great spirit world, touch 
the universe on every side. They are large in 
proportion to the scope of their knowledge and 
Of their sensibility. Only a full spiritual devel- 
opment, however, raises a man wholly above 
matter and physical life, and connects him with 
(god, who dominates the universe... But when he 
is in full sympathy with God as interpreted by 
Christ, he is then in relation not only with God, 
but with all that God sees, and feels, and hears, 
and is. 

This truth, that is very imperfect in this ser- 
mon, is imperfect in the text, and is imperfect 
throughout the New Testament. Nevertheless 
it is there, and it is struggling all the time 
to get out. Paul speaks of this unity, this iden- 
tity, of man with God, again and again and again, 
as where, for instance, in Romans, he says : 

* The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we — 
are the children of God; and if children, then heirs, heirs of 
God, and joint-heirs with Christ; if so be that we suffer with 
him, that we may be also glorified together.” 

W hoever,.in other words, enters into the life of 
(brist Jesus enters into the life of (rod .also, and 
is united to him as a child is united to a mother. 
This sense of sonship and of poésession runs 
through the whole passage. 

What a sense there is running through this 
passage which I read for the text of the unfolding 
series; of the magnitude of the universe high 
above anything that we can discern: and of the 
scope of human relationships! What an untold. 
ing series that is by which men that are poor, 
that are obscure, that are the offscouring of the 
earth, shall have an evolution running through 
the vast universe, and not stopping till they touch 
the very heart of God! 

“All things are yours, and ye are Christ's, and Christ is 
God's.” 

I own God. That he owns me, I know: and 
that | own him in just the degree in which L un 
derstand him and sympathize with him and love 
him, he knows.- | own Jesus, because he owns 
me; foriao the realm of love ownership is never 
one-sided : it is double, always. Those whom | 
know | own, because | love them ; and they own 
me, becanse they love me; and if Jesus owns me 
by love, | own him by love, and give back to bim 
what he gives to me; so that there is a perpetual 
reciprocity between us; and | own all men that 
are like him, and all things that are of bim, aud 
that flow trom him. I am personally connected 
with them ; and I ownjthem by so much as | un- 
derstand them and sywpathize with them. Il own 
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them, though I may not recognize my property, 
asa tnan may own millions of gold that is under 
his feet, in the mines, though he does not know 
that it is bis, and that he is rich. A wan may 
own things that he does not appreciate ; but he 
owns them in a higher sense when he wakes up to 
the consciousness of their existence and value: 
and in this sense a man owns as much of the uni- 
verse ak he takes into his thought and feeling. 

(iod is the great Husbandman of the universe. 
He sows seed everywhere, which is to produce 
glorious fruit ; and we are workers together with 
him; and since we are identified with him by the 
clasping of our own souls to his, we have an ip 
terest in everything that belongs to the yreat 
realm of love. We, are citizens of no mean city. 
We belong to Ciod, so that the universe and all 
things therein are ours. All things are yours. All 
things are mine. 

Man has within him, ip an active state, in a semi- 
active state, or in a nascent state, elements which 
connect him With every side of the universe. The 
development of these elements on earth enlarges 
the bounds of his horizon. Death will be a still 
further enlargement of it. Nor are there any 
assignable limits to which a man may bot come- 
and that, not in the material sense only, but in 
the sense of appreciation and of receptivity, If 
it be true that what a man perceives and accepts 
becomes, as it were, his, then there is no limit to 
that whieh he may gain in the unfolding of this 
hte and the life to come. We are united to things, 
we become owners of them, afd we come to Loe 
owned by them, just in proportion as we identify 
ourselves with the great spirit center of the uni 
verse, and with all those great channels which, 
like veins, carry the divine nature everywhere, 

Men are great, therefore, not by what they are 
in themselves, but by their power of appreciating 
woodnpess outside of themselves, and of associating 
themselves with the currents in the universe that 
carry forward the divine movements throughout 
creation. We are great, not by what we are; for 
we are ciphers. The figure that is written before 
the cipher gives it a value, aud increasing the fig- 
ure augments the value. Men begin, as it were, 
at zero; but by their association with the great 
forces of the universe they rise to incaleulable 
values as well as sums. All men that are working 
for selfishness, for pride, for vanity; all men that 
are working tor the lower and coarser elements of 
life: all men that are working for the flesh and its 
possessions ; allmen that are working for houses, 
and lands, and ships, and tuoney : all men that 
are working for the animal part of their nature— 
all such men are working away from true great- 
ness; and all men whe, possessing the lower 
elements of life, are working away from them and 
toward the spiritual elements which lie above 
them—they are working toward greatness. The 
vreat man, therefore, is not the wan who holds 
the globe in material hands, and allies himself to 
it physically, but the man who, whether he holds 
the outward world or not, appreciates the subtle, 
the ineffable, the beyond, the invisible. Said the 
apostle, **We live by faith, and not by sight”; 
and the man who is great in thought-impulse, in 
aspiration and inspiration, is a man who is head 
and shoulders above his tellows. He is great, not 
by possession, not by mechanical power, not by 
capacity, not by things physical, but by the 
higher elements of the soul. It is the power by 
which we appreciate the spiritual and ineffable 
that marks manhood in men. 

“The last shall be first.” Men that seem to 
have the least force, but that are in sympathy 
with the better part of creation, will shoot up to 
the top in the day of disclosure. © The first shall 
be last.” Men who carry their heads high, who 
are well equipped in this life, who seem to be 
favored dbove their fellow men, and toward whom 
all eyes are lifted, may be, after all, but undis- 
closed lumps of clay, mere physical creatures, 
who in the day of disclosure will sink to the very 
bottom. 

He, then, who comes into sympathy with the 
divine Spirit comes into sympathy with universal 
being, and with universal love. The coming into 
intimate relationship with Giod implies the posses- 
sion of the universe. 

If these things be so, we have a thought by 
which we can measure the tendency of the sects 
to appropriate, to divide, and to partition. The 
womwent wen organize themselves as spiritual 
forces they come under the law of the body rather 
than under the law of the spirit. It has been the 
mournful history of Christianity in this world 
that though it has been a divine principle, it has 
been incarnated in a material fortu or organization, 
History hasJshown that the lower and material 


law has been more powerful in the religious 
associations of our day than the higher and 
spiritual law. I will not go into a winute analysis 
or discussion to see how far this may be so; I 
simply say that as an organization the church 
has been under the law of the flesh. There has 
not been in the visible church grace and spiritu- 
ality enough to buoy it up through the ages, and 
make it represent the kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ; and to-day the churches of Christendom 
do not represent the spiritual elements of Christ's 
kingdom; they represent barbaric forces. They 
represent the force of matter, the force of organi- 
zation and the foree of the lower reason—the 
reason that is educated to deal with material 
things. They do not represent the invisible, the 
supernal, the divine... The ideal of Christianity is 
not in them. If they had that, and were 
altogether striving for it, there would be great 
encouragement; but they have not even a con- 
ception of it. They are organized men, that touch 
each other as bodies of matter touch each other, 
with institutions that are visible and carnal, and 
with aptitudes, with customs and with methods 
that are of the earth, earthy. The alabaster may 
be there; but there is no thought, or but very 
little thought, of the precious ointment. If you 
were to obliterate the Christian household from 
the world, the world would go a begging for relig- 
ion in less than a generation : for I hold that the 
only thing that is near to God, and that really 
represents the course of divine thought and feel- 
ing, is the Christian household, the household in 
which love exists, throughout the world, and that 
the churches do not represent the internal spiritual 
forces of Grod’s realm half so much as the external 
and organized forces of man’s lower pature. The 
church is carnal, and acts according to the law of 
carnality. 

Each church attempts the ownership of God's 
truth. Each church thinks it has the true theol- 
ogy. Each church thinks it has the ordinances 
and the methods of divine government. Each 
chureb thinks it is so much nearer right than any 
of the other churches that it is justified in warn- 
ing people against them. Each church says, ** We 
are the people, and wisdom shall die with us.” 

Now, weareall of us good for something, but 
we are not any of us good for much; and that 
something which each has that is good should be 
yielded up for the well-being of all. Churches 
are not to earry away and hide that which they 
possess of truth, as a fox does its food, that it con- 
ceals in its den, or as a dog does the bone that it 
does not at present wish to gnaw. It is not fora 
church to take the truth that it has in its posses- 
sion, and run withio its own sectarian lines, and 
say, ** This is ours: if you want it come and take 
it in here, but do not dare to take it out there. 
If you do you will be stealing from us.” It is not 
for a church to say, ‘If you want to be immersed, 
why don’t you come out openly and join the Bap- 
tists’? They own that method of baptism.” It is 
not for a church to say, “If you are going to have 
a liturgy, why do you not come and take our ven- 
erable and consecrated one’” It is not for a 
church to say, “‘If you are going to have a his- 
toric connection, why don’t you come to Rome at 
once’ We bave an undisputed title, right straight 
through.” It is not for a church to say, “If you 
believe in decrees, and foreordination, and eleec- 
tion, and reprobation, why don’t you join the 
Calvinists *” It is not for a church to say, “If 
you do not believe in reprobation, and foreordi- 
nation, and election, and decrees, why don’t you 
join the Arminians *” It is not for a church to 
say, “If you believe that God has mercy on folks 
that die in darkness, why don’t you join the Uni 
versalists?” It is not fora church to say, “If you 
do not believe in the Trinity, but do believe in 
unity in the Godhead, why don't you join the 
Unitarians’” And yet, one church has one little 
particle of truth, and another church has another 
little particle of truth ; and every one says, ** This is 
mine, this is mine.” The thought does not occur 
to them that a man standing in light and liberty, 
and in sympathy with the Lord Jesus Christ, 
owns the whole set of them, and all that they 
possess. I am joined to all Christians, every- 
where, through my sympathy with the thoughts 
and feelings of the Saviour. If they do not own 
the relationship 1 cannot help it, and | am not 
disturbed byit. When the clouds are mine, what 
do l care for yourtin cup’ I have possession of 
all the rain that comes down from above ; and 
the Jordan is wine, the Mediterranean is mine, 
and the o¢ean is wine. I own the invisible Ocean 
out of which all visible ones are perpetually fed. 
(iod being mine, if I'am in unison with bim there 
is nothing which{any sect owns that I do not own. 


They may take my things, and run away with 
them, and stamp their label on them ; but that 
does not make them theirs, any more than the 
stealing by a thief of your goods makes them hos. 
Churches are not yet in-trucced in that supreme 
doctrine of universal ownership which is enun- 
ciated in the passage, “All things are yours; and 
ye are Cbrist’s; and Christ is (iod’s.” 

| own, also, not only whatever is good in for 
mulas, in ordinances, in methods, but whatever 
is good and stately and right throughout the uni- 
verse that | understand, appreciate, and accept, 
| take it into myself, and it becomes mine. What- 
ever doctrine is true is mine when | behold it. It 
is not mine, however, precisely in the way that it 
is presented by you. Paul may preach it in one 
way, Apollos may preach it in another way, and 
Cephas may preach it in another way, but | have 
a larger title than either of them can give. have 
it from God, who gave Paul and Apollos and 
Cephas the power to preach. 

Men say, ** We have the truth with us, and ven 
have it not with you.” My brother, if you have 
the truth with you it is my truth; because there 
is not a scrap of truth in this uuiverse that is not 
mine. own God, and therefore | own all that 
he possesses. If the truth is his | take it. | am 
his child, and am theretore his heir: and | think 
I shall not be disowned. If there is any truth in 
any sect or school | want to see it; there is noth 
ing that | want more than to know the truth in 
every direction ; and I do not think it is necessary 
for me to humble myself at the door of your 
creed, or beg you to permit me to borrow it. Nor 
do | bow to your interpretation of it. | have 
rights that are larger than your horizon. I take 
the truth wherever I find it, aud IL hold it un- 
trameled by any sect. I belong to the invisible 
communion of saints above us, as well as to the 
Visible communiou of saints upon earth. I bave 
a right, therefore, to take and to preach whatever 
comes to me from the great Ocean of truth. Il 
havea right to stand in my own place, at my own 
desk, and preach it, not av a part of U nitarian- 
ism, or Universalism, or Swedenborgianism, or 
Episcopacy, or Congregationalism, or Presbyte- 
rianisim, Or asa part of the doctrine of the Baptists, 
the Lutherans, or any other sect that is named 
amongmen. IL preach what seems to me to be true 
because alltruthis mine. If any others have some 
of it, that is their lookout, and Lam glad for them ; 
but | do not go with my head down like a beggar, 
asking them for truths with which to hold up my 
churehb. I preach the truth because it is God's, 
and I am God's, and it is my possession. And I 
make no apologies, no explanations. And I do 
not care for men’s thoughts except so far as | love 
them, and hope that they will be saved and sane- 
tified by the power of the Divine Spirit. And 
who are wen that they should judge me, if | hold 
my possession under the Lord Jesuy Christ’ Who 
is Paul, who 1s Apollos, who is Cephas, and who 
are they that dare to say, ““Why do ye so””’ 
I preach that which Christ gave me to preach. I 
preach his truth because | am his and he is mine ; 
and | am preaching my own truth when | am 
preaching the truth of Christ. | wish | eould 
preach it better. Ll try every year to do it ; but as 
yet we are io the flesh. ** We bave this treasure in 
earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power 
may be of Giod.” We carry the truth as torches 
are carried in pitchers, and by and by the piteher 
will be broken, that the torch of truth may shine 
out. 

Neither is there any form of worship which I 
have not a right to an interest in. Men some- 
times think, from the vigor with which I repel 
dowineering, that | am attacking ordinances and 
customs. I| never attack them except to defend 
myself when they attack me. Il never attack any 
church—neither the Presbyterian, the Methodist, 
the Lutheran, the Baptist, the Episcopalian, nor 
even the Roman Catholic. Inthe forty years that 
I have preached | have never preached a sermon 
against the Catholics, and if | were to preach 
forty years more | would not preach against 
them. Not that | believe in their doctrines ; but 
that it is not my business to pull down any whose 
faces are setas if they would vo to Jerusalem. I 
made a covenant with myself when | was a boy- 
man that | would never quarrel with men whose 
faces were sec in that direction. | thought that 
it would be enough to quarrel with the devil and 
his minions, and not with my brethren. But 
when they undertake to circumseribe me, whev 
they attempt to confine we within the limits of 
their ideas ; when they tell ne that I can never be 
a full wan until | come into their way of thinking 
aud doing; when they undertake to make me 
walk in the path which they have marked out, | 
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protest. I will be the servant of no sect in that 
way. No man shall lord it over me with his 
organization, with his church economy, or with 
his ordinances. However, my rights being se- 
eured, wy individuality being guaranteed, I see 
in these things that address the imagination, the 
taste, the sympathy, the hindly feeling, and I ree- 
ovnize their value. 

I do not believe as the pilgrims do who go to 
Rome, and, with almost adoring eyes, look up 
into the face of that mild, sweet-hearted old man, 
Pope Pius IX: and yet they have not more re- 
gard for him than [ have. I pray for him; ana 
he prays for me—when he prays for all the world. 
There is no escaping the gokier net. And I have 
sviupathy for the great body of educated men in 
the Roman Catholie Church who are living singu- 
larly pure lives, and carrying out ideas of self- 
abnegation and notions of spending and being 
spent in a manner that should make us ashamed 
of ourselves. Do you suppose I behold the great 
works that are voing on in that church and say, 
* Despise them because they are ot the Roman 
Catholic Church” ’ What, then! is not God in 
that chureh’ Is not the Lord Jesus Christ there” 
Is not the Holy Ghost there ? 

I see going up and down through the nations of 
the world, speaking different languages, men of 
sweetened temper, men of Lonesty, men of bonor, 
men ot noble,purpose aud self devotion ; and my 
heart yearns toward them with an atmosphere as 
large as the globe itself, and | call out to them, as 
Giod kuows, **My brothers, one and all ye are 
mine: and if they send back no response to me 
that is nothing. Iam large enough to do without 
it. All Ll need is to be allowed to love God and 
men. If those whom I love do not love me it is 
their loss, not mine; for God loves we, and his 
love is all-satisfying. 

You may bear past me the saintly host of Chris- 
tian men and women, and they may stand with 
averted faces, and they way say to me, ** | know 
you not: and vet, sc long as my head rests on 
the bosom of God's love | am sorry for them, but 
1 feel no lack and no loss. 

Ob, how rich | am in those who are ealled by 
Christ's name throughout the world. They are 
wine, though they do not belong to my circle. Not 
you alone, dearly beloved, more loved than human 
language can tell, that are in the communion of 
this church, are mine; they also are wine who 
dwell in other churches.. Though they shut their 
doors, aud though with averted faces they turn 
away, they are wine, ‘They cannot help my 
thought, nor my love, nor wy sympathy, nor my 
pravers; and | stand rich with riches that no 
man cun take away from me, 

There is a people of (rod, not only disenthralled 
and in the heavenly sphere, but struggling all the 
world over, of different nations, different lan- 
guages, different doctrines and different organiza- 
tious: and notwithstanding their diversities they 
are oue in a seuse that they themselves do not 
recognize. ‘Their riches are more abundant than 
they themselves ever count. Men do not know 
what there is for those wiio are able totake in the 
height, the depth, the length and the breadth of 
the kingdom of Christ, and all that sacred tellow- 
ship among men which goes with the love of 
Giod. How strong one is, how peaceful one is, 
how hopeful one is, and how spiritual one may be 
who enters into the fullness of the conception of 
this passage which forms our text : 

“Let no man glory in men: for all things are yours: 
whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cepbas, or the world, or life, or 
death, or things present, or things to come; all are yours; 
and ye are Christ's; and Christ is God's.” 


CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ILLINOIS. 

Place : Sterling—most beautiful for situation on 
the banks of the Rock; due west from Chicago 
110 miles, 28 east cf the Mississippi River. Town 
two miles long, up and down theriver. Po»ula- 
tion. Rock Falls on opposite side of the river 
included, seven or eight thousand. Character— 
big schoolhouses, saloons non6e. Good houses on 
large lots. Town covered with foliage of its trees. 
Two or three hundred houses now going up—the 
product of mechanics’ savings by dispensing with 
liquor. Water power—all Rock River, Country 
round about—fariers’ paradise. 

Exercises of Association: Usual business. Ad- 
dresses ‘by officers of various missionary, charita- 
ble and educational institutions. Essays by Rev. 
W. T. Savage, of Godfrey, on ** Conservatism and 
Progress: by Rev. EF. F. Williams, of Chicago, 
on ‘**The Revival in Chicago”: by Prof. J. T. 
Hyde, of Chicago Theological Seminary, on ** Im- 
portance of Sustaining our own Higher Institu- 
tions of Learning.” Howisthis’ “Acollegeinthe 
woods may be better than one out for shades clas- 
sic.” one knows who the President of Kenyon 
College is, and it defies human scrutiny to find it. 
Yet it has Rutherford B. Hayes, Stanley Matthews 
and Edwin M. Stanton for graduates.” By E. N. 
Packard, of Evanston, on ** The Second Coming 
of our Lord.” pulverizing Adventism in the judg- 
ment of anti-Adventists. The essays were all of 
remarkable power. The year reportedclose finan- 
elally but fruitful spiritually. C. C, 

TIME: May 22-2. 


Acligions 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department jrom all quarters. 


THE BOSTON ANNIVERSARIES. 

Joint anniversary meetings of the Congregational 
societies were held at Tremont Temple, May 5lst. At 
that of the American Congregational Union for Aid- 
ing New and Weak Churches the Rev. Mr. Dana, of 
Norwich, Conn., spoke on the objects of the society. 
The reports show the tetal balance for the vear, %32,- 
069. Work of the society during the past twenty-four 
vears: Receipts, 8824.078; churches aided, 953; houses 
built, 981: amount paid churches, 8654,248; paid for 
pastors’ salaries, 34,673. The Congregational Publish- 
ing Society announces the year’s receipts from sales 
S71,195, with 34.405 in edsh at the beginning of the 
vear. The expenditures were 372,441. The following 
Officers were elected: President, the Hon. C. T. Rus- 
sell; Secretary, the Rev. C. B. Rice; Treasurer, W. ©. 
Grover. 


The American Missionary Association reports *264,- 
709, as the amount received for the year 1876. The 
association lias 57 missionaries, 460f whom are in the 
South, and 19 teachers; churches in the South, 56; 
among the Indians, 2, and in foreign fields, 6; church 
members in the South, 3.935; among the Indians, 39, 
and in foreign fields, 547; total number of Sunday- 
school scholars 7.980; schools in the South, 27; among 
the Chinese, 15; among the Indians, 5: in foreign 
fields, 8; total, 53; pulpils in the South, 6,175; among 
the Chinese, 1556; among the Indians, 153, and in 
foreign fields, 50. There are 70,000 scholars in the 
South being taught by former pupils of the associa- 
tion. 


The American Board of Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions state that the Board has &5 stations and 514 
Out-stations among nations speaking 20 different lan- 
guages, With an accessible population of 100,000,000 ; 
ordained missionaries, 137; lay and medical, 12; female 
assistants, 208; total from America, 357; native pas- 
tors, 123; native preachers and catechists, 286; native 
teachers, 477; other native helpers, 216; total native 
laborers, 1,102; churches, 259; church members, 12,- 
#24; additions by profession during the past vear, 
1595; pupils in theological seminaries and. station 
Classes, 479; pupils in girls’ boarding-schools, and 
seminaries, 772; pupils in common schools 22,168; total 
under instruction, 25,419; appropriations for the year, 
M475,000; dovations for theeight months ending April 
SIST.112—less by $27,520 than the amount con- 
tributed during the same period the preceding year; 
total donations for eight months, including centen- 
nial offerings, special for debt, and legacies, $250,252, 
adding the amount necessary to extinguish the debt, 
it will be necessary to receive during the next four 
months, 8255797. Addresses were made by the Revs. 
Mr. Watkins, Mr. Freeland, and Dr. Noble, of New 
Haven, Conn. 


The American Home Missionary Society reports 
that 9% missionaries preached in 32 States; 2.196 pu- 
pils in charge; organized 72 Congregational churches, 
27 of which have attained a self-supporting standard ; 
revivals reported in 182 churches; converts, 5,394; re- 
ceipts for the year, $295,712; expenditures, 310,604; 
decrease of receipts from preceding year, 216,315. Ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. Dr. Whitney and the 
Rev. Mr. Burnham. 


THE CHURCHES. 


All over the world the Catholics celebrated on Sun- 
day the fiftieth anniversary of the episcopal invest- 
ment of the venerable Pope Pius IX. Rome was 
illuminated, and thousands of pilgrims were present. 
The Pope endeavored to receive in person but was 
unable to endure the fatigue. Special services of an 
imposing character were held in all the principal 
churches in this city. 


A good month's work has just been done by a mis- 
sionary of the American Sunday School Union in 
Kentucky, who, during that period, traveled by horse- 
power four hundred and fifty-seven miles, organized 
nine new Sunday-schools, and visited and aided three 
others; visited thirty-two families; distributed 250 in 
Sunday-school literature, besides forty-five Bibles and 
Testaments. He writes: “ April 13th, I drove into 
Mill Springs, on the Tron Mountain Railroad, having 
twenty or more families. Three years ago I found 
it a place like Sodom and Gomorrah: fifteen families 
were destitute of a Bible. IT organized a Sunday- 
school there which still lives to bless the place. Now 
I heard no more such horrible oaths, and saw no 
drunken revellers.” 


That region on the southern coast of New Jersey 
called Pines” has long been known as a very 
destitute mission field. Rev. Allen Brown, of a well- 
known family in New York, has long visited it as a 
Presbyterian missionary, and so has J. K. F. Stites, a 
missionary of the Am. 8S. 8, Union. He writes: “1 
lately attended a festival of a Sunday-school organ- 
ized by me nine months ago in a distriet where there 
had been no religious privileges. There was a sub- 
stantial dinner for 300 or 400, after which addresses, 
singing, &c. The school was organized with 40 schol- 


ars; they now have 92, with six or eight good teach- 
ers. They have learned to sing well, committed much 
Scripture to memory, and enjoyed a revival of relig- 
ion in which eight or ten have been converted, and 
which is still progressing. They now have preaching 
every Sunday after the school session, and will soon 
be self-sustaining.’’ Mr. Stites closed his fifteenth 
vear with February, and reported 246 hopeful con- 
versions for the year. 


Two conferences have recently been held in London 
to discuss the advisability of opening the museums 
upon Sundays. By the invitation of Dean Stanley, 
Canon Duckworth, the Rev. Septimius Hansard, and 
some other well-known clergymen, a conference of 
the ministers of London was held for the exchange 
of views upon this subject. After a long and at times 
excited debate, a resolution adverse to the proposed 
opening of the museums was passed by a vote of 45 
to 36. The other conference was the second annual 
meeting of the Sunday Society, held May lk.) Dean 
Stanley presided. His address, which is to be publish- 
ed ina pamphlet, was upon the moral improvement 
of the poor which would follow the Sunday opening 
of the museums. Among the other speakers were 
Profs. Tyndall and Huxley and Mr. Joseph Arch. A 
resolution was passed recommending the appointment 
of a committee to request the aid of the Government 
in bringing about the desired change. 

M.C. A. 

The Twenty-second Annual Convention, as previ- 
ousl¥y announced in these columns, meets in the city 
of Louisville June 6-10. It is expected that this meet- 
ing will be one of more than usual interest. The 
work of the International Executive Committee has 
never been curried on so extensively nor with such 
results as it has the past year. New fields of labor 
have been entered and beginnings made which augur 
well for the future, while the old fields have been 
extended in their boundaries, and have borne fruit 
as the result of years of toil. ; 

The general results of the year’s work in the cause 
of the Young Men's Christian Associations may be 
considered as very satisfactory. Letters which have 
been received from nearly all over the United States 
testify to the great good accomplished in the various 
departments pf work. The work carried on by the 
State Committees in the States where they exist has 
also been satisfactory in the highest degree. In Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, and Connecticut the canvass 
has been pressed with judicious zeal, and the results 
have manifested themselves in the conversion of large 
numbers. The same is true of almost every State 
where executive committees exist. 

In the local work, the individual associations have 
been very active. The reports received by the Inter- 
national Committee show that in many places ex- 
tensive and long-contjnued revivals of religion have 
resulted from the faithful work of the Y. M.¢. A. 
Others which are unable to speak of such glowing 
results tell of a steady increase in the power and in- 
fluence of their organizations. 

At the Convention now beginning its sessions at 
Louisville these various points of interest will be 
presented, and discussions will follow on the best 
methods of work for young men and on kindred top- 
ics. Previous to the assembling of the convention a 
conference of the General Secretaries will be held, in 
which subjects pertaining to their work will be dis- 
cussed, 

We understand that after the adjournment of the 
convention an excursion will be made to Mammoth 
Cave by those desiring to go. Reductions are secured. 

Members of the Y. M.(. A. engaged in the State 
canvass spent four days in Dunbarton, N. H., May 
“1-24. There was a large attendance at all the meet- 
ings, and sixty inqguirers, with a few conversions. 
Union meetings of the two churches—Congregation- 
alist and Baptist—are continuing in the Town Hall 
with increasing interest. There is a deeper religious 
interest throughout the town than there has been be- 
fore for several years. 


PERSONAL. 

—The Rev. William Hayne Leavett was installed, on 
May 4th, pastor of the First Baptist Church, Man- 
chester, N. H. 

—Fifty ministers in the last fifty vears have left the 
Lutheran Church to join other denominations, and 
forty-five have done just the reverse. 

—Rev. David Wirt, late of Ripon, Wis., has accepted 
an invitation to the Congregational church at Ply- 
mouth, in the same State. 

—Rey. T. R. Slicer leaves the New York Avenue 
M. BF. Church, of Brooklyn, to become pastor of the 
Park Avenue Congregational Church in the same 
city. 

—Rev. James Ray, of Toronto, finding the doctrines 
and polity of the Methodist Church uncongenial, has, 
with a portion of his former congregation, formed a 
Congregational church, of which he is to be the 
pastor. 

—Rev. John T. Lloyd, of the Greenpoint Presby- 
terian Church (N. Y.), requests his congregation to 
join him in requesting the Presbytery to dissolve the 
existing pastoral relation. We have received the let- 
ter of the pastor and the statement of one of his 
friends, but prefer not to go into details. regarding 
the differences which have occasioned the separation. 
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Financial. 


From Monday, May 28, 
June 2. 
Financial Quotations—tiold,— 


to Saturday, 


Mouday. Wednesday, Saturday 

May 2. May 3!. June 2. 
Gold (highest) ..... WOM 


diovernment Bonda, — 
(Most of these figures indicate the highest nominal! 
rates.) 


5-30, MH. C...-- lily 110% 
Bide tor “tate Honda. 
Alabama 5a, ay N.Y. 187%... — 
deo N.Y. ta, G.L. 
du N.Y. 68, G.L., ivi... 120 
Ark. ta, funded 2 N.Y. Ge, 6)... 120 
do Ta. N.Y. 58. G.L. 
do 7s. M. K. 4 N.C. te, O.Jan. & Ju 20% 
avo ja, L. ik. BAN. N.C. A. @&W..... 
ao 7a. M. K.. 5 N.C. ta. 
Connec Liceul N.C..coup.. 45 
Gis san “7 N.C. do of. A4U 45 
ao new nds. fund. act, H..... 
do 7s, ind’sed. Ww TA. ... BRS 
do ta. eold punde LU, N.C J.& ee wy 
Indians os... N.C..N.B.. A.&20O.... 10% 
(1). coup. te, N.C... S.7.. clase il... 2 
War deo du ? 
ado ‘avn... tsiand ts. 
deo South Carolina us. 42 
ao Pe t’ry. do #8, Jan. &Ju. 
ado te, LK du te. 
do na. baw. Ju A&U 
40 7s. consol’d. ado 7a of 
Mich. te, "74. 7y..... do Nop-fund.b. 
to te, new....... 44 
Missour’ ao 8, new ser... 44 
ano de. "38... ... Whe due o.b. iwi... 
bds.due 1 GO &. B.. 
Asviunmor U.d. ‘Wi. 40 mat. coup i1\ 
He. . do consol... se, 41 
N.Y... B Loan go smal! b..... 
N.Y. 68. ¢. do Newis....... 
N.¥. 68. — 
Foreign Kxchange.— 
dave. dave. 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 
For the week ending June 2, 1877. 


Hutter.—Keceipts for the week were 25.90 
packayes Exports were 6.28) packages. The 
tmurket ts borne duwn by the continued heavy re- 
eeipts of Western and State butter, and sales have 
been tree to export trade at lower rates. Cream- 
ery butter is in large stock and offered down in 
price to effect sules. Weather bot andary. We 
quote: Fine fresh creamery make, Zle?lc.; fine 
tresh high-flavored private dairy, 20¢2lc.; fair tu 
good fresh State butter, fresh Western 
mili butter, fresh Western commun, We 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 59,101 boxes. 
Exports, 4.547 boxes. There is probably no crop 
of anything made in the United States marketed 
with better economy or with better Judgment 
than the cheese crop. Factorymen now are meet- 
ing the market freely; prices are lower, but the 
business very heavy for so eurly in the season. 
New fine factory. lq@l?\c.; fair to goud, Selle., 
part skimmed, 

Egus.—We quote: Fresh eggs, near-by marks, 
per doz,, Weatern and southern, Mie le; 

Live Poultry.—Fow!ls, per rousters. 
turkeys, 

Beans.—We quote: Mediums, per bush., $2.0@ 
marrow’, per bush., $3.25¢85.75. 

Beeawakx sells for pure wax. 

Dried Apples are higher for quarters. They 
are offering 6c. for prime quarters fur export. We 
quote for quarters and sileed. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT BonbDs bought and sold 
in amounts to suit investors: also, Gold, 
Silver and foreign coins: Deposita received 
in Currency or Gold, and interest allowed 
on Balances: Spec ial attention paid to In- 
vestment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
und Bonds. 


FEW SAFE and DESIRABLE BONDS 
on which the interest has been promptiy paid 
for years; now due in Sand Als, 
some choice School Bonds. Shor 
For sate by THOs, P. ELLIS. 14 Pine St. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM &T., NEW YORK 
Sell Butter, Cheese, Eags. etc.. on Commia- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 

New YorK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale.” Catsaill 
Mountain and otber creameries. 


PAINT. 


Use None but that which Experience 
has Proved to be the Best. 


THE AVERILL PAINT 


Mixred Ready for Use, 


RECEIVED THE HIGHEST AWARD AT TILE 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


“T used your paint six years age. and it still 
looks bright and fresh. lL consider it fer supertor 
to any paint in use. P. T. BARNUM, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

ign he Averill Paint is the best and most econom- 
INSURANCE Mont or. ! 

The patot gives good satisfac tiun—our church 
looks splendid. Kev. WesLey LAKE, Farm- 
ingdale, N. J 

* We have used the Averill Paint larwely during 
the pest six yeurs.and find it to be durable ana 
economical.’ -—F.G. VEOMANS & SONS, Waiworth, 


“Lhave painted quite a number of houses with 
the Avert! during the pust four years,and am 
that it then the ordinary 
lewd ana oil parrot. . BOARDMAN, Rochester, 
N 


Send for Sample Card and to 
THE AVERILI. © HE MIC Al, PAINT 
42 Kurting Slip, ¥.. 171 East Kandoiph 
Lise ‘East Kiver ™t., Cleve- 
land, Ohie. 

5 Mixed Cards. with name, for Wc. and stamp 

(ine pack (Aistyles) Ac guaintane e Cards, 
arabes for Jc. stamp. M. Dowd & Co.,, Bristol, Ct. 
CENTS and 5 cert stamp for 
Chrom Cards, or Seroll or White and 
«with By Reture Mail. Phou 
«ay *Sniprised af theists beat 

ANNe Box Beaton Vase 


> QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


& HAMLI 
| CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWAKDS® AT 


WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


(great wartely of as prices which would ‘te tm for 
work of suck excellence une pualed faci ies for 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES 


Five octave double reed organ. 1 O O 


th tremulan 1 14 


lve organ, ‘stops. 
with voix celeste 
montAly er qgwarter or rented 
may anew be fhe 


or ten quarters fr 


Seid alse for 
rent peyer ere 
payment wf per quarte: 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


154 Tremont St. on Sq. Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON. “aw YORK. CHICAGO. 


Continental ins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Brooklyn Dep't, corner Court and Montague 
Streetsand Broadway, Brooklyn, D. 


$1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jun'y 3,040,085 07 
Liabilities, ‘ 252,962 10 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PRCK, Sec'y. 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Capita 


$500,000 00 
Re-Inesuranuce Fund.............. 525.127 30 
Outetanding Liabilities....... 108,362 15 
. 609.393 14 


Total Assets. Jan. lst, 1877.. $1,642.52 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


Uren s STATEQ 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 


ORGANIZED 1850 — 


ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERM> 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


WILL BE AT 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES BUBLL, - - PRESIDENT. 


Heury W. Balawin, Sup't. Middle Department 
Drexei Bullding, cor. Wall andiroad Sts, 


‘ 


What are your Symptoms, Sulferer’ Are 
they a furrea tongue, dizziness, headache. an un- 
easy stomach, oppression after enting. pain be- 
tween the suoulders, constipation’ if so, you are 
lyspeptic and bilieus. and nothing will meet your 
cause so efficiently as TAKRKRANT EPRPERVESCENT 
SLLTZEK APERIENT. Porsale by the entire drug 
trade. 


And Milward’s ** Helix’’ Needies. 


(in Patent Wrappers.) Sold Every where. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
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NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalle seal, attached te the «tring, as in the eut. 


] \RNES FOOT POWERK 


VACHINERY. 
{ 3 different machines with 

which Bullders, ablinet 
Vakers, Wagon Makers ane 
Jobbers in miscellaneous 
work can Compete as te) QUAL- 
iry and PRICK with steam 
power manufacturing 
supplies au Ww 
blades, fancy Wineds and de 
signe. Say where vou read 
this, and sone for catauhoue 
and prices r. & JOHN 
BAKNEs, Winne 


Dl. 


ELIXIR OF CALISAYA. 


S. P. HAIR TONIC, 
SACHETS D'IRIS, 


TOILET WATERS, 


OLD EVERYWHERE 
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VACUUM CURE. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FUR 
ALL CHRONIC DISEASES, 
CONSULTATION FREE. 


DR.C.M.NEWELL, 


1074 Washington St., 
BOSTON, 

The following letter from the Rev. William R. 

Alger, referting to his wonderful! restoration tos 


state of perfect mental and physical vigor, wil! 
interest those who are not familiar with the new 


and popular treament of disease by Vacuum: 


Now. 1, 1874, 

It is my opinion that the Vacuum Treatment, as 
practicing by Dr. C. M. Newell,ts of the greatest 
efficacy and value. It has the highest claims both 
on the patronage of the public and on the atten- 
tion of the medical profession, The theory of it 
ia so rational and clear, on principles of science, 
as to copvinece any one of ite utility who will ex- 
umine it impartially. The list ef cases treated by 
Dr. Newell within the past five years shows a large 
number of surprising cures. [can also gratefully 
testify to the skill and kindness of Dr. Newell, aa 
well as to invaluable personal benefits derived 
from his treatmentinmy own case. And | heartily 
recommend hiw to the contidence of all. 


W. BR. ALGER, 


= 2% made by Agents selling 
our t ‘hromos, Crayons, Preture and 


__ AGENTS WANTED. 


ACENTS, LOOK AT THIS!! 


Kev. W.H. Daniel s new and splendid editum of 


MOODY AND HIS WORKS. 


lutroduction by President Fowler. ful! 
paige engravings: pages. Mick S1.25. 
Brought down to cate and will outsell anytuiow um 
this line. Send for Circulars to American Pub- 
HMartiord, Ct... Chicago, lil... Cion.. Che 


ACENTS WANTED 


for ““The Wonders of Prayer,’’ 
an extraordinary new Book. the ently of it« 
kind in the werld. wish incidents fr 
Moody, Charles Spurgeon, Dr. Newman Hall 
many other p minent ravimen, relatiog te the 
wteut questi« Does God Answer Prayer!” Con 

tains over ident of ‘ra raver. \ 

Bor entirely new ard rent 
published, Every ¢ bristian family wate tale it. See 
ecditeria! moetice in this paper-—in back oumber. 
Awents wanted Send for Terms HENKY T. 


LIFE and HEALTH without DRUGS. 


DR, PANCOAST'S 
LUE AND RED Work 


actly 
& Cu 


‘hestnut st.. Phila. 


$? per Cay at home. Sampies worth 
0 tree. STINSON Portland. Vie 


hundred dollars a week ty agents 
of clther sex. One thousand and 
eizhty sumples that are worth three 


hundred and thirty dollars. sent 

free. Great excitement am: ne ueent= Nothing 

in the world. tive hours work « day 

Address at ence with two scent stampa, W. A 

curds answeres 


or te nthe 
J. bburth & St. 


ASENTS WANTED ito sel the 


st book of Meedy aud ~“nkey. send 

tie. for complete copy of bok ana full out 

fit. We have an immense stock of Jheolmnical and 
“4 DoOKS, Cheap. 

ALS & SONS, Park Pow, New York. 


Zents wonted tn every town in 
nite d Spectal ruftes 
te hotels large consumers. 


thon G T. Matthews, Japan 
Tea Warehouse, is Barclay St... New York 


$ Cheapest tm thr ke own 


Pour teruis addre- 


hicage 
wanted 


FIRST-CLASS AGENTS 


Just beginning family worship. and at! whe have 
observed it. Want the new subsertption 
Morning Hour, with its Seripture Commentary. 
vy A. B. EARLE. DD Terms, des ription, 
free. J. Pl. EARLE, Boston 


ANTED! agents. Terms free. 
2 cts. of rél. SANBORN. 
tel, N. i _ Please state where you saw this adver't. 


Chromo ¢ ards. 1:33 samples. worth 

>. sent. postpaid, for Cents. Llustrated Cat 

alogue tree, J. SONS, BOSTON 
| Fetablisled | 

$] 2 a day at home Age nts wanted. Outfit and 

term free. TRU & Augusta, Maine 


doubie their money selling “* Dr. 
Chase's improved (#2) HKeceipt 
Book.’ Address Dr.C hase’s Print. 
ting House. Aun Arbor, Mich. 


EW. DEPART URE. 


Salary a month. H a and traveling exp. at * pa 


5. A. GRANT & CO., mpufactarers of ENVELO 
| 5 fo $10 a day 

mail orexpr No boys 
® wanted. J. ¢ mies VU. 


& 
aad PAPER, 4,6, dome St., CINCINNATI, 
and foot 


T READ AND SEF. 


Lake Georg = 

_Amet hyst St ‘ sor Wy 

Ladies Set in & Dy ts ‘ or 

fentre 


Clinton Place. ew York. 
FU EL AVER, a Stove Ther- 
mometer; Ba'dwin'’s Pyrometer 
\ Oven Door Knob, nickel drial, 
o fella heat of oven. losures fuel 
\economy and good baking. Read- 
ily applied to stoves or ranwes 
now in use. Sample postpaid. 
$l. irculars free. Agents 
Wanted, 
CHIC Au? PYROMETER CO.,, 
142 Lake St., Lil. 


The ONLY one Awa: fed ENNIAL MEDAL 


HOME. HEALTH-LIFT 


The BEST, Most POPULA? — NINETY per cent. of 
Testimonials Compara Health-Lifts, and give OURS the 
PREFERENCE, Gocd for Brain-Workers—Sedentary 
Men, Women and Children —Chronie Invalids —and 
Seekers of Health an4 Strength—Send Stamo for 
Cireular—Agents Winter. A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
®enufacturers of Office, Church, and Schoo! 
211 & 213 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 

519 & 621 Brondway, New York City. - 


$3 PRINTING PRESS ! 


Prints Cards. Fnveloves, &c., 
equal to any press. Larger sizes 
for large werk. Do your own print- 
ing and advertiing and sare money. 
Excelient spare hour amusement 
for old or young. Of itt can be 

where. tamp for large Catalogue fro 
KELSEY to. Mfrs., Meriden, Cunn, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. AV., No. 23. 


Che Household. 


MISTAKEN KINDNESS. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 

rINHE deprivations and hardships that many 

endure in early life affect the character in 
many ways all through the riper years, largely 
modified or exaggerated, to be sure, by natural 
disposition or early training. Some begin mature 
and act:ve life bitter and morose, and apparently 
take a malicious pleasure in forcing the young 
who are so unfortunate as to come under their 
control to pass through the same rough and pain- 
ful experiences that tortured and embittered their 
own youth, not sorry if the thorns are even 
sharper than those strewn along their childhood’s 
pathway. With such spirits we have nothing to 
do at present. 

But there is a class whose excellencies are a 
glory to our race, who grow stronger and better 
with every trouble or hardship that they are 
called to pass through, choice spirits— 

*“ Whose hearts 
Like tempered steel bend to the blast ; 
Hearts which suffering only leaves 
Stronger when the storm is past.” 

From such noble characters no complaints are 
heard of their troubles. They never speak with 
bitterness of those who might have alleviated the 
trials or lightened the burdens of their childhood, 
even if powerless to have removed them alto- 
gether. They will not dwell on the darkness in 
their past experiences or the heartlessness of 
others, but rejoice to find or make an opportunity 
to return good for evil, blessing for cursing. One 
effect which the trials and burdens of their child- 
hood seem to have had upon their mature char- 
acters is to make them over-indulgent to the 
young who come under their influence and pro- 
tection. In their anxiety to shield their nurslings 
from aught that in any degree resembles their 
own experience there is danger that their mis- 
taken tenderness may weaken the characters of 
their youthful charge, nakjng them self-indulgent, 
ineflicieut and useless. ‘These gentle-hearted 
friends shrink from seeing their little ones brought 
in contact with disagreeable or painful duties. 
They would take all the cares and hardships upon 
themselves if thereby they might shield others 
from early trials, forgetting that these sharp ex- 
periences are often sent to strengthen and build 
up the voung into all nobleness, ready for every 
yood word and work. Their love blinds them 
to the fact that by excessive indulgence the voung 
become exacting, troublesome and intensely dis- 
agreeable to others, and lose the bright and cheery 
spirit that is the charm of childhood and youth. 

But too often those who have been strength- 
ened, developed, and purified *‘so as by fire "— 
who know that the hardships and trials of their 
youth laid the foundation in their own characters 
of that power which has made them strong to 
comfort ,and build up many who but for them 
would have fallen by the way—are tempted in 
later life to defraud the young by mistaken kind- 
ness. Every ene is defrauded, dwarfed, who, 
either by unkindness or over-iudulgence, is pre- 
vented from using to the fullest extent every fac- 
ulty and all the strength that the Maker has 
bestowed. If friends choose for them, or permit 
them to choose, only the easiest and most agree- 
able duties, slipping all that is distasteful upon 
others less dear, then their best talents are lost 
or buried, and those who might have become 
bright and shining lights grow into disfigured, 
one-sided characters, of little value to any, unless, 
by some unexpected change, they are thrown on 
their own resources, compelled to dig up the 
buried talents and apply them to their proper 
use, 

This mistaken kindness works in many and en- 
tirely different ways. There are some natures 
among the young very difficult to spoil, some who 
will receive any amount of petting and indulgence 
with little injury, or so little that when changes 
come they show an energy of character that, 
though long dormant, springs up into active life 
when loudly called for and breaks the bands that 
have held them inactive for years. In such cases, 
if the mistaken kindness of loving friends does 
not again become too active. a bright and noble 
character may be developed through the suffer- 
ings of the fiery furnace into which they have been 
cast. 

A young girl leaves a happy home and loving 
care, where she has been petted but not spoiled, 
begins a new home, and enters on a new life 
that at first promises to be all sunshine, But 


| 


trouble overtakes her, the sunshine vanishes, and 
after many sorrows, trials very bitter and almost 
overwhelming, she at length returns to her fa 
ther’s house, a widow, with little ones to struggle 
for, but almost destitute of the means to give 
them the most scanty support. When she went 
out from her girlhood’s home she had never 
known a trial or a care. She was as tender and 
delicate as a flower, and had been carefully shel- 
tered from all anxiety. But now, grown strong 
and self-reliant in the rough school of adversity, 
she seeks a shelter for herself and children where 
she knows loving hearts are ready to receive her. 
That shelter gained, she is perfectly competent 
now to retain the care of her little flock, where, 
grateful forthe love and kindness, she at the same 
time desires to make herself helpful and useful. 
She only seeks this protection till some way can 
be devised by which she can gather them all once 
more into a simple but independent home. 

Now, if allowed to use the energies and facul- 
ties that, through the painful experience she has 
passed, have developed into rich maturity, she 
will surprise all who only knew her as the petted 
“baby” of the family by standing before them 
changed from the tender girl into the strong and 
thoroughly competent woman. And here there 
will be danger that the mistaken kindness, spring- 
ing from the deepest and most earnest love, will 
combat her efforts for a true womanly inie- 
pendence by endeavoring to keep her from every 
exertion, guarding her from everycare. It is bard 
for friends to realize what time and contact with 
rude adversity may do to strengthen and enrich 
the whole character of those who but a short time 
since left them but half fledged. 

Butin no way can their love be more truly mani- 
fested than by encouraging this self-helpful spirit, 
and in every way assisting her to secure an inde- 
pendent home, however simple, for herself and 
her fatherless children. All parents are respon- 
sible for the proper training of their children, al- 
though some parents may not be as competent to 
fulfill these duties as others. Still to their best 
care are the children committed, and no grand- 
parents or friends can lift the responsibility or 
carry the burden, if such it is thought to be, for 
them. For this reason, if there were no others, a 
separate nest for each distinet brood is very im- 
portant. When the birds are full-fledged and fly 
away, the parent bird’s care ceases, and, for aught 
that is revealed, the loving remembrance also. In 
this last respect the cases are not analogous, but 
we may take a lesson from the birds in so fer that 
when their young mature and are old enough to 
build a nest or home for themselves the old pa- 
rent bird does not attempt to build it for them, 
or relieve them from the care of the little bird- 
lings that come to fill the new nest. With us the 
love never ceases, but the young parents are 
stronger and nobler, the children have a fairer 
prospect of becoming helpful, self-reliant, and 
worthy men and women when they grow up in 
their own home, loved and tenderly remembered 
by all friends, but nurtured, cared for, and gov- 
erned by their own parents and no one else. 
Grandparents, uncles, and aunts, and loving 
friends are invaluable; the child who has none is 
greatly bereft ; but there is an inner circle or line 
in the home over which they should not allow 
themselves to pass. 


RECEIPTS. 
CHEAP LIME PAINT OR WHITEWASH. 


Put one peck of clean salt into warm water to 
dissolve. Soak half pound clear glue thoroughly, 
then put it into a kettle and set that intoa larger 
one filled with water, and hang it over a slow fire 
till dissolved. 

Slack half a bushel of the best unslacked lime 
with boiling water, and cover closely while slack- 
ing to keep in the steam. While the lime is slack- 
ing boil three pounds of ground rice, or rice flour, 
to a thin paste ; then atir this paste, with the salt 
and glue, into the slacked lime and ad.i five gal- 
lons of boiling water to the whole mixture, stir- 
ring it all well together. Cover up closely to keep 
out dust and dirt, and let it stand a few days be- 
fore using. The salt, glue and rice should all be 
prepared by the time the lime is slacked, so that 
all may be stirred in together. 

This paint or whitewash must be put on as hot 
as possible. Set the pail containing the wash into 
a larger pail half full of boiling water and set it 
over a portable furnace. This prevents its scorch- 
ing, which would ruin the whole. One pint of 
this mixture should cover a square yard on the 
outside of a house, if properly applied. Brushes 
more or less small may be used according to the 
nicety of the job required, This answers as well 


as oil paint for wood, brick or stone, is much 
cheaper, and will retain its luster for years. For 
a Southern climate it is particularly desirable, as 
the heat destroys paint so soon. We have seen in 
Florida a house painted with this mixture four 
years since, which looks much more like a pewly 
paimted house than one vot far distant that was 
earefally painted in oil two vears since. 

Any shade of color may be mixed with this prep- 
aration. A little lampblack will make a slate 
color. Lampblack aud Spanish brown gives a 
reddish stone color. Yellow ochre or yellow 
chrome goes farther and makes a prettier color. 


Hittle Folks. 


ONLY A CHILD. 
By ©}; DD. 
( NLY alittle child! + 
What can [de or say 
lounnot read nor write, 


lonly sing and play! 


Only a tiny girl! 
wonder if high 
Loves me, or cares about 
Such a wee thing us 


Only a little lamb! 
Smatier than all the rest: 

Will the Shepherd bear mie ers, 
And take me to his breast 


Yes, he will bear me on, 
Close in his loving held: 
No watter if lam 
The weakest of his fold. 


So, though Tam 
I will not be afraid: 
Christ whispers tenderly: 
“(0d lores what he has made!” 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
A S we have a President. a Senate and a House 


of Representatives, so the English have a 
(Queen, a House of Lords and a llouse of Com 
mons. 

As our President has a cabinet consisting of 
his chief officers, who are his counsellors, so the 
Queen has a cabinet who are her advisers, or 
rather who carry on the government in her name. 

In this country the two yvreat political parties 
eontend once in four years for the choice of Presi 
dent. Whichever succeeds takes possession of the 
government: president enters the White 
House and chooses a cabinet of his own party. 
In England the two parties contend all the time 
for possession of the government : and the party 
who are out of office—called the opposition 
whenever they gain strength enough in the House 
of Commons, supported by public opin‘on through 
the country. can compel the party in oflice—called 
the administration—to resign and give place to 
them. 

TheQueen is of neither party. She may choose 
whom she likes best for her cabinet or ministry ; 
but if the majority in the House of Commons do 
not approve her choice—that is to say, if she does 
not choose her ministry from the party that have 
a majority—that party can refuse to tax thecoun- 
try for the expenses of goveruinent and the sup 
port of the Queen. 

When the course of the Ministry therefore is 
seriously disapproved by the House, that is to 
say, when the opposition get control of the House, 
the Ministry must either resign or must advise 
the Queen to dismiss the whole House of Com- 
mons and ordera new election, in the hope that 
the country at large will support the administra- 
tion, not the opposition. 

Thus it results that while the Queen nominally 


Pchooses her own ministry she is obliged to choose 


those who are most influential in the House ot 
Commons. 

In 1868 the Tory or Conservative party had been 
some years in power, but had lost intluence, and 
a new election was ordered ip the hope they would 
be sustained. But the opposition party succeeded 
in the election, and therefore Mr. ptr ee the 
head of the Tory ministry, resigned with His col- 
leagues, and the Queen had to send for the sue- 
cessful leader of the opposition or Liberal party, 
Mr. Gladstone, to form a new ministry out of his 
party. Mr. Gladstone succeeded in waintaining a 
majority in the House until 1873 or ‘'4, when the 
Tory party gained strength enough to defeat him. 
and then his ministry had to resign. The Queen 
then had to send for Mr. Disraeli again to form an 
administration of the Conservative party. 

There are about 650 members in the House of 
Commons: but very rarely are all present. When 
the House is full some members have to go into 
the gallery, for there are not seats enough on the 
floor. The members have no compensation. 

The floor is arranged so that the members be- 
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longing to the administration party sit on one 
side and the members belonging to the opposition 
sit on the other side, facing them. Between them 
is an open space where clerks with wigs and gowns 
sit and write, and the speaker or presiding officer 
has his elevated seat. The members siton benches 
or pew-like sofas, and wear their bats except when 
standing. Whether they rise to speak or are 
walking about or standing to look on they must 
be uncovered. 

The arrangement of the two parties and their 
leaders may be roughly indicated thus: « 


Entrance space where 
Members may stand with hate on. 


benches, 


| 
| 


(,anwway. Cangway. 
x 
= be 
= lable = 
= | 
~ 
Speuk 
er's 
Chatr. 


space where Members mar 
Stand with hats on. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


The most partisan or constant supporters of the 
ministry or the opposition leaders sit above the 
yangway. Those who are more independent and 
soluetimes vote with their adversaries usually sit 
below the ganygway. 

Visitors to the House usually sit in a gallery 
behind and above the speaker's chair, and it is 
always a matter of great interest to pick out the 
yreat leaders of the two parties, and the men of 
influence and renown, in their various seats on 
the ministerial or opposition benches, 

The House of Lords consists of about 475 mem- 
bers, but only a small proportion attend. It only 
takes three to make a “quorum.” There are over 
400 English peers, and 40 or 50 Seotch and Irish 
peers. The bishops of the English Church also 
ure members of the House of Lords. The Queen 
bas a throne at the head of the chamber of the 
peers, Which, however, sbe rarely ascends. On 
either side of it stand the chairs of the Prinee of 
Wales and the Prince Consort. She is supposed 
to be present once when Parliament opens and 
ayain when it closes; that is to say, on the first 
day and the last day of a session; but she is 
usually represented by high officials. A low 
bench, without a back, is placed in the reserved 
area before the throne, and a number of stout 
gentlemen, in astonishingly broad-brimmed hats 
and most extraordinary bright-colored robes, come 
in and sit upon it, as ber commissioners to legal- 
ize the proceedings, while her Lord Chaneellor, 
in acurly white wig and solemn black gown, sits 
in front of them upon what is called the woolsack, 
aud looks like a huge bale of cotton covered with 
red cloth, whence he reads the Queen's speech, or 
signifies her approval of the laws the Parliament 
have passed. 

The arrangement of seats in the chamber of the 
Peers way be roughly indicated thus: 

. Consort 


of Wales Throne. 


(Commissioner's Bench 


Ww 


ofthe 


Peers, 
soqoueg 


Benches 


| | | 

| |. 
Bar of the House, 

where the Speaker and House of Commons stand when sum- 
moned to attend the Queen or Roya! Commissioners, 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER. 
TOMMY JONES'S ADVICE. 


YOMBTIMES city boys don't like to spend the 
h summer at hotels, ‘cause wany 
people to make remarks about how they look and 
what a dirty face he has, or else freckles, and 
some giris too. A good way for their mothers to 
do with them is to find a farm house where 
they don’t object to children, and ask the folks to 
take them to board. If you get the right place 
it’s splendid, for | know. 

The nicest way to go is ina boat and then ina 
wagon; the’cars are awful tiresome and thirsty. 
The farm house ought to have Icts of rooms with 
queer things to look at and play with on rainy 
days, and the farmer better have a gun or two to 
clean. The house | mean has a table all covered 
with pictures and then varnished; and | don't 
believe you could ever see them all, if vou looked 
every wet day all summer. 

Out doors you want a wood ; stone fenees, with 
blackberry bushes and sumach and hazel puts 
and wild grapes growmeg all over and through 
them : and a bush lot, with great. big stones with 
holes under them—'inost like caves—ahd some 
hollow trees. You want these to play Indian, 
and keep housein. Farmers don't like bush lots, 
but boys do; and so do squirrels and birds and 
all your every trap you set 
catches something, aud once it wasaskuok. He 
was dead and we lad a funeral that all the folks 
Such a long procession | 


theres 


Nearly 


mist ers, 


from the house came to. 
And bo one Was sorry, you know. 

And you must have a brook with stepping 
stones in it, and other stones too, and a bridye 
over it. There are lots of fishes in such brooks— 
cricks the country people call them—and if you 
want to see them you can either sit quiet and 
wait or stand on a loose stone and rock if, 

You can walk down the brook on the stones till 
you come to the wood; and one boy | know used 
to tell stories about wild beasts all the way, and 
then go into the woods and roar like a lion till all 
the little ones, standing on the stones, grew fright 
ened and cried—almost. Then he came back and 
said, **What’s the matter’ I ain't ‘ftraid of tigers 
or anything. So we came back and 
sat under the bridyve and afte some enke, 

That's another thing : you don't want folks who 
wont let you have anything toeat between meals. 
The best way is for them to have the buttery 
door on the outside and easy to open. Some 
country ladies know how to make a real nice Kind 
of cake—solid ; it tastes splendid sometimes. It 
the buttery door slopes when itsshut it is grand 
fun to slide down. I Know one that shines like 
everything, and bas not one single splinter in it. 

Your mother don’t havea bit of trouble, ‘cept 
to start vou clean in the morning and see your 
face and hands are clean meal times, and you 
wear out all your old clothes. It’s splendid! 

truly, 


(‘ome along 


T. JONES, 


A BIT OF PATCHWORK, 
| AST week your fireplace looked so nice just 

4 because the weather was cold, but to-day I 
like our registers. They don't take up any room, 
and we can run as close to them as we like with- 
out getting soiled. So much the better for our 
tableaux. I wish you could all have come, but 
there would not have been room. The parlor was 
full as it was, and we made six dollars for the 
fresh air fund for poor children. If all your 
little grandchildren would do that, wouldn't it be 
nice? There's no fun in coaxing people for money 
for the missionaries, or whatever, but if you 
charye them ten cents for grown folks and tive tor 
children and give them a good time you feel as if 
vou had earned the money. All our visitors want 
it repeated, and as we children did it all ourselves 
we ure pleased at that. 

When mamma was a little girl some folks 
thought tableaux were kind of wicked and made 
people vain. Mr. Tomkins prayed one night forthe 
young folks who ‘did not come to prayer-meet- 
ing, but went off to their Niblo’s and tableaux,” 
as if they were dreadful. Mamwa likes them, and 
so do we. They're not a bit of trouble to get up. 
You just look at a picture and dress yourself or 
somebody else to look like it, and have something 
black to put behind them, and trim the sides of 
the sliding-doors to look like the frame, and have 
the room where the visitors sit dark, and the one 
where the picture is light. Some people can in- 
vent pictures, and some people are good at re- 
membering them, and some people have ribbons 
and shawls and hats to lend. Une lady lent some 


lovely olddashioned dresses she is very careful of 


keeps them put away,fn :inen bags—and we had 
“1776 and 1876." It was as pretty as could be 
Rina wore the old dress, and Edith had one of 
her mamtmas with a train, and ber hair done ap 
like now-a-days. Of course we had * Cinderella.” 
It was ip four acts, and Was more like fh panto 
mime. Ed made a splendid prince in pink velvet 
and silver : and the witch’s hat was so heavy and 
tall it ‘most took Sue's head off. l could not be 
vin to tell vou all; but every one Nell was in was 
a success—-she’s as pretty as any picture all the 
time. ‘* April showers bring May flowers,” where 
she and Tommy Brown were under an umbrella, 
was encored, and so were lots of others. Try 
them in vour large rooms and see if it is not fun 
and—is this patch too iarge ° M. BE. 


A LITERARY ODDITY. 

‘This is coing the rounds eredited to the ~ Norwich 
Aurora,” but it seems to us that is a mistake. Will 
net some of the Patehb-work purty set the 
right about at ¢ 


Brewers should te “ Malta” we. 
The Booties” all to“ Scilly.” 
The “Quakers” to the Friendly Isles. 
The “ Furriers to “Chili 
The little snarling. caroling babes,’ 
That break our nightly rest, 
Should be packed off to 
To Lapland,” or to Brest."’ 
From “Spithead couks go o'er to “ Greece, 
And while the “* Miser,” waits 
His passage to the “Guinea” 
are in the Straits.” 
should to the * Needles 
‘to Burgundy.” 
“ ceourmanids  shouid luoch at Sandwich 
“ Wags at the “ Bay of Fundy, 
* Bachelors" to the ** United States, 
Maids" to the “ Isle of Man.” 
Let “Gardeners to Botany” Bay. 
Aud “ Shoeblacks * to “Japan. 
Thus eroigrate and misplaced men 
Will then no longer vex us. 
And all who're pot provided for 
Had better go to Texas.” 


Puyles. 
A BIPLICAL ENIGMA 
Letters. 
My whole was of the prayer made by King 17, 2. 1, 


at the 16, 3). 24, 4. Li of the temple. 
This great king chose 2, 3. 3. 5. 21. 27. 4. 


“ Spinosters 


“ Wine-bibbers 


1, 41, 18, 11, 34, 3, 
He sent to 7, 24, 43, King of 4, 11,5. 44. who aided 
much in building the temple. 
The 19, 2, 38, 2, 45, 8 was wade of ivory overlaid with pure 
geld, 
They ceiled the greater house with 29, 36, 25, 26, 3A, 44, 16 
pluced within the temple with much ceremony. MADISON, 
A CHARADE. 
‘ty frst is belonging to me. 
My second is a mucb dreaded bird. 
My chird is that at which one aime. 


My whole is a valuable instrument. VENA. 


BEHEADED BLANKS. 
Fill the frst blank.in each sentence with a suitable word, 
and the second with the same word beheaded : 
1. We saw the -—— 


red and white gout to tbe.r new home. 
*. The woodman injured his — by a fall troma tree. 
4. We we may pot fond the bouse full of decay and on 


our retnr. 


A META®KAM. 

Entire I am « farm; behead me and I am found in many 
kitchens; now transpose and | am an emotion ; syncopate and 
transpose and | am oot distant; bebead and | am part of 
yourself: transpose and | am a certain time. ALEX. 


ANAGRAM PROVERB. 
The letters in the followiug words when rightly arranged 
Inake wa proverb of five words: 
Moon, leave, rent, toted. Tow 
A Hippen Wokp SQuake. 
1. We could not fail to belleve such a credible story. 
2. They can cleave mica into plates of extreme thinness. 
4. He shook bis finger in deflaace and lett the house. 
4. I] would not have supposed you would send such fine 
fruit, 


AVTSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY ©. 

Namesolf Noted Women.—l. Martipeau. 2. Bdweworth 
4. Porter. 5. Austen. 6& More. 
A Mythulogical Acrostic. —M ercary. 

ambe. 

Niobe. 

& uryd ce. 

B 


Cooper 


A Deamon! Puasle.— 


A Hidden Word Square.— 


| 


4iund “reigned in Jerusalem over all U7, Bs, 


coming up the river, bearing Tom and his * 
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MA KING THE FLOWER BEDS. 
By Wa. Hoyt COLEMAN. 


—THE crowning, beauty of the door- 
yard or lawn is given by the rightly- 
placed and rightly-filled tlower bed. 
Many beds there may be if one has room 
and time for them; but do not let your 
spring enthusiasm lay upon you a heavy 
burden of summer work. Concentrate 
your time and care upou a few of the 
best things and keep them in the best of 
order. 

—The shape and position of the beds 
should be governed mainly by the needs 
of the lawn mower. The weekly runs 
of that clumsy but indispensable ma- 
chine must be interrupted as little as 
possible, and the rule that trees and 
shrubs should be massed or thrown to 
the sides and corners will apply very 
well to flower beds. A single large bed 
may be placed in the center of the prass 
plot, and in this case it should be circu- 
lar; but more real enjoyment will be 
found in smaller beds near the walks. 
We favor bringing the beds as near the 
principal walks and the house as possi- 
ble, so that the flowers may be always 
in sight and their sweet odors wafted 
through doorways and windows. Then 
the women folks can run out at any 
time to water, weed and pick the po- 
sies without having to go on the damp 
grass, or, in waiting for it to dry, either 
forget to go or find no time to do so. 

—Supposing your main walk turns a- 
it reaches the door and sweeps around 
the corner of the house, you can cut u 
crescent-shaped bed, ten or fifteen feet 
long and three feet wide in the center, 
on the first curve, which will bring it 
under the parlor window; and then a 
smaller one On the inner side of the sec- 
ond curve at the corner of the house. 
Along the straight line of the walk nar- 
row oblong beds may be cut in like 
manner, and in the fence corners little 
triangular beds may be nicely fitted. 
Only a narrow belt of turf, say a foot 
wide, should separate the beds from the 
walks. Thus placed the mower can 
freely sweep around them without the 
continual backings-up and muttered 
objurgations of Patmeck against them 
pesky flower beds.” 

That they should be rich, deep and 
finely pulverized hardly needs to be 
said, but we may add to chis that if the 
soil is clayey and the beds have been 
used before, they will be vastly improv- 
ed by a forking over in the fall and «a 
heavy dressing of compost. Fork this 
over again in the spring, just before the 
safe time for setting out tender plants 
arrives—say the 20th of May—and you 
will find them in capital order. 

Now what shall we put in them’ If 
your wife has a collection of house- 
plants of course the question is settled 
for one, if not two beds. A goodly pro- 
portion of geraniums, one or two 
fuchsias, a lemon verbena, some coleus, 
a rose or two; there will always be 
something to look at and smell. Then 
for another bed you may try the effect 
of massing lke kinds together. The 
flower beds on the Centennial grounds 
last year taught the people many lessons 
on the massing and banding of different 
colors. But this system requires a great 
many plants and must be very perfectly 
done to please theeye. On a simnall scale 
very satisfactory effects may be pro- 
duced with verbenas and = ceraniumis 
alone. After getting the central mass 
of color you can edge with sweet 
alyssum for white, but after all one 
strong color set distinctly on the green 
turf looks better. 

If you are to have a massed bed a trip 
to some neighboring greenhouse will be 
necessary in order to be fitted out with 
assorted colors. And if your wife hap- 
pens to see some pretty plant, besides, 
better let her have it. Otherwise you 
may furnish a text for some observing 
florist. Said J. L. to us the other day, 
“I always like to have gentlemen come 
to my greenhouse and show an interest 
in my flowers. Too many of them leave 
allthatto the women. ButIdo get mad 
sometimes when an old farmer with 
money at interest drives up and lifts his 
wife out to vet a few plants. Before 
she’s had time to look round he'll be 


singing out, ‘Come, Marier, burry up! 
There's lots of tradin’ to do in town!’ 
And she stops looking with a sigh and 
gets the few plants sbe came for, and then 
strikes her fancy and she 
saves, “Oh, John, this is so pretty and 
only fifteen cents. Can't Lhave it?” And 
he growls out something about extrava- 
gance and hard times, and she says no 
more and gets in and they drive down 
town, and that man gets his ten cent 
drink and five cent cigar, and nobody 
saves anything to Aim about hard times. 
Oh, | want sometimes just to put the 
plant right into her hands and say, 
‘Madame, if your husband is too poor 
to buy this let me make you a present 
of it. But of course that wouldn't do.’ 

—Choose a moist, cloudy day for the 
setting out. It providentially rains, we 
have noticed, almost always about the 
Ist of May, as if the good Lord loves the 
flowers quite as much as do his creat- 
ures. If the plants will not leave the 
pots readily with a tap of the trowel, 
punch through the bottom hole with a 
blunt stick; break away the bottoms of 
the balls of earth so that the roots will 
have good chance to strike out afresh: 
set the plants a little lower than they 
stood in the pots, leaving a depression 
in the soil untilall are set. Fifteen to 
twenty inches apart is the usual dis- 
tance. Then pour in a pint of water 
around each plant, and after it has 
souked away draw the loose dirt over 
the moist soil. And remember always 
to Water your plants in this way, when 
they need watering, and never follow 
the common practice of sprinkling them 
every day. This only bakes the surface 
Without reaching the If there 
are frequent rams vour flowers will need 
no other watering, and in adry time a 
weekly soaking, as above described, 
will be sufficient. 

Finish off the beds with a coating of 
fine muck. This will keep the surface 
loose and cool, 


something 
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CHRISTIAN UNION 


Che Calendar. 


MONDAY, MAY 2. 


The Russians have been making soundings 
near Galatz.——-There bas been a cavalry fight 
at Kare.—— The removal of officials continues 
in France.——The President declares that he is 
a Republican, and bas no intention of forming 
a new party.——A plan is in contemplation 
for shipping grain from St. Louisto Liverpool! 
via New Orleans.——The Investigating Com- 
mission has advised longer bours for work 
and a reduction of 2 per cent. in the force at 
the Custom-house; the President and Secre- 
tary Sherman bave approved, and these 
changes have been ordered.——Three men 
were killed and one man was seriously in- 
jured by an explosion of a ligbter’s load of 
naphtba. 


TUESDAY, May 29. 


The popular demand for war in Servia is in- 
creasing.——Kussia promises to annex only 
Upper Armenia.-—Great concern is felt in 
Constantinople for Mukhtar Pasha’s forces. 
— Turkish troops are watching the Servian 
frontier.——The “City of Brussels’ arrived at 
Liverpool.——The Fisheries Commission un- 
der the Washington Treaty is complete, and 
is composed of Sir Alexander Galt, Judge 
Kellogg of Massachusetts, and Mr. Maurice 
Delfosse of Belgium.—— It is believed that the 
Cabinet has authorized Gen. Ord to protect 
the Texas frontier at all hazards.—— The South 
Carolina Senate rejected the Assembly bill 
providing for payment of interest on the 
bonded debt.—— Moody and Sankey held fare- 
well services in Boston. New York's com- 
merce was reviewed at the annual meetings 
of the Cotton and Produce Excbanges.——An 
illicit distillery was seized at New Brunswick, 
N.J. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 

Mukbtar Pasha still has beadquarters in the 
Soghanlu Mountains.——Gen. Grant received 
a hearty greeting at Manchester. —— John 
Lothrop Motley, the historian, died in En- 
giuand.-— The French Republicans accept M. 
Thiers as their leader. —— Decoration Day 
was observed more generally than ever be- 
fore; in Chattanooga, St. Louis and some 
other places ex-Confederates and ex-Union 
soldiers united.—— Particulars of the wreck 
of the Pacific Mail steamship “City of San 
Francisco"’’ received.——A fire at Montreal 
destroyed property to the value of $150,000. 
—Mills and other buildings were burned at 
Oscoda, Mich.: loss $150,000.——The publish- 
ers and booksellers beid a meeting in memory 
of Fletcher Harper. 


THURSDAY, May 


It is reported that Mukhtar Pasha has been 
dismissed from command of tbe Turkish army 
in Asia,—-A new Ministry bas been formed 
in Greece.——J udge Carpenter's seat has been 
declared vacant by the South Carolina Legis- 
lature; this is regarded as an act of bad faith. 
— Gen. Ord is on his way to Texas.—- Fifty 
more employés were discharged from the Bu- 
réau of Engraving and Printing.——A fire in 
Baltimore destroyed more than $100,000 worth 
of property. The pay of the employés of the 
Pennsylvania the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
roads will be reduced 10 per cent. after to- 
day.—— Fletcher Harper's funeral took place 
at St. Paul's M. E. Church.——Tweed's coun- 
sel expresses impatience at the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s delay.——-A panic at the Catbolic church 
of St. Antonio was prevented by the priest's 
firmness. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 1. 

The bombardment at Kars continues.—— 
Mukbtar Pasha still retiring toward Erzroum. 
——M. Gambetta favors Thiers for President 
should MacMahon resign.——The public debt 
was reduced in May $6,961,000, the total reduc- 
tion sincé July 1, 1876, being over $36,000,000. 
— Chief Justice Waite charged the jury in the 
Ellenton conspiracy cases.——-An oil refinery 
in Baltimore was burned for the fourth time. 
—Outrages by Arizona Indians reported.—— 
New York merchants now expect that the 
President will soon appoint a commission for 
the Paris Exposition.—— The increase in hours 
of work went into effect at the Custom-house. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 2. 

The Russian troops bave advanced to the 
defenses of the Sogbanlu Mountains.——The 
Turkish cavalry bave been repulsed near 
Kars. Mukbtar Pasba continues to retreat 
toward Erzroum.——Tbe Queen of Holland is 
dead.—-A commission to investigate the 
Philadelphia Custom-hbouse has beep appoint- 
ed; the New York commission bas been in- 
structed to examine as to salaries and tariff 
regulations.——The jury in the Ellenton con- 
spiracy cases acquitted one prisoner and 
failed to agree as to the other ten. 
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301 CANAL STREET, two doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


Circular and Price List free. 


sent, C.O.D.. 
expense. 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE HOUSE. ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS. 


SEND FOR IT, stating where you saw this advertisement. 
free of charge, subject to examination. 


If not approved can be returned at my 


Please state paper you saw this in. 


THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURE 


| i BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


As evidence of which the necessity of their establishing the fol'owing 
Branch Factories will abundantly testify 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 
506 West St., New York, 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, 11. , 210 South 
Third St., St. Louis, Mlo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro,.’s, 
No. 2 Nerth Liberty St., Baltimore, "id. 

Sample Card and Numerous Testimonials sent FREE on Application. 


10 CENT 


and Specimen Book, entit 


already 21,00. 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


greatest invention of the age. 
the world. Nine styles. 


HAND & FOOT POWER. | Full particulars in “ How to 


Appearance of a lane of Type to read old before @ looking glass 


and a 3 cent stamp for postage, we will send for + 
one year, our ban 


Model Printer’s Guide 


and also one copy of our ay illustrated, 100 page Printer’s Instruction {i 


How to Print 


worth of itself ten times the whole cat. 
Send on at once. 
Also manufacturers of the Celeb 


Model Printing Press 


the best for all kinds of fine Card work an 
In use in every civilized country in 
Latest improvements. 
| The Model Press is now giving employment to thousands of persons, 
and is the means of enormous saving to 
at.” 


me new &page paper, THE | 


Everybody delighted. Circulation 
Publishers, 723 * 
rated 


J. W. Davenavpay 


Price, from up. 


ness men everywhere. 


Diseases of the Eye, 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the E)mira Surgical Institute (an insti- 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graf. Send for The Bistoury,—a med- 
ical journal, giving results in cases. Ad- 
dress: Thad 8. Up de Graf, M.D., Elmira, N.Y. 


TERRY'S SOAP 


SALICYLIC 


for constant use in the family. Absolutely pure 
and the must agreeable to use, and bas the addi- 
tional advantage of being impregnated with the 
greatest known apnti-septic and disinfectant Sali- 
eviic acid. ITS DAILY USE PREVENTS contraction 
of coptagious diseases and the BANEFUL EFFROTS 
of sewer gas. wisematic and malarta! exhalations. 
It is 8 special boon tO SCHOOL CHILDKEN who afe 
constantly exposed. and to infants. Prevents 
contraction of skin diseases. 

KEEPS THE SKIN SOFT AND AND PRE- 
VENTS CHAPPING. Endorsed by the medica! pro- 
fesesion. Most economica!. Wcts.a cake: 4 cakes 
for Octe. Sample cake sent post-paid for 25 cte. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. 


THE BEVERLY CO., Agents, 
CHICAGO. LLL. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, 


Mechanical Surgical Appliances. 
REMOVAL. 

Dr. FE. D. HUDSON has removed to 1291 Broad- 
way, &.W. cor. Sid St.. New York. A ratus for 
U nited Fractures, Paralysis. Sormal ani Hip Joint 
Diseases, Club Foot,ete. Award at Paris Expo- 
sition, 1867; International Exhibition, Philage!- 
and International Society for Keilef of 
ounded Soldiers and Sailors, ‘, Paris. 


AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


For Adve ertisers 
A complete guide to advertisers. Nev urna!.— 
A nec exsity all who advertise. Commercial 
~The most reliable work of pine. 
Pittaburg ~ Sent free to adve 
N, W, AY ER dvertiting TIM S BU ILDING, 
GENTS, PHILADE LPHIA. 
«Get our Estimate betore mak any advertimng 
contracts. Our business is large. acilities unsar 
passed Prices the luweet. Terme the best. 


25 Cards, Snowflake. Glass. &c.. with name 
lbe.; samples, tc. W.J. Kirby, Bast Chatham, N 


Salesroom, 13 Jehn Street, New York. 
Factories, Middietewn. Conn. 


$66 a week in own town. Termsand cut- 
free. H. HALLETT & CO.. Portiana, Me. 


QUISSETT HARBOR HOUSE, 
CAPE COD, 


Near Martha's Vineyard and Cutty Hunk, and 
two miles fr: ~s Wood's Hole. Guests leave New 
York at5 P. M., ticket tv Falmouth via Fal! River. 
and preakfast’ at Quissett at 5 A. M. ulssett is 
the finest yacht harbor on the coast. he air is 
the perpetual tonic of the sea. The grounds are 
ampie and comorme odd acres. The house has 
large parlors, cool verandas, and is comfortable. 
The bathing. sailing and fishing are nowhere ex- 
celled. Terms, $2 per day; per week. $10. Address 
Cc. A. WHITBEC Prepricter, 
almouth, Mase. 


Referernce to Mr. D. W. Lewis, % Broad street 
New York, 


The Thousand Island Park. 


Tourists have tasked their rhetoric to eulogize 
the Thousand Islands, in the §t. Lawrence River, 
between New York and Capada. On the upper 
end of Wellesiey Isiand, between Clayton and 
Alexandria Bay on the American shore, and near 
Ganancque tn Canada, is The Thousand Island 
Park. The largest and most saiubrious of al! the 
grounds devoted to Camp Meetings, with restau- 
rants, cottages, tents, and all the appurtenances. 

July 1&29.—-A Camp Meeting, under charge of 
Rev. Dr. E. O. Haven, Chancellor of syracuse Unpi- 
versity. 

August Temperance 
Camp Meeting. under charge of Prof. George 
E. Foster, of New Brunswick, Canada. The beat 
temperance speakers of the two pations will be 
there. 

August 10¢-16.—An Eathetic and Scientific 
Conference. Eminent professors from Canada 
and the United States. 

August 2-5).—The Parlia- 
ment. under Rev. W. F. Crafts. The ablest and 
best known Sunday-schoo!l workers wi'i be there. 
Board cheap. Accommodations excelient al! sum- 
mer. Send Postal Card to Rev. J. F. DAYAN, Sec’y 
&c., Watertown, N. Y., asking for Circular, & 


MOORE’S HOTEL, 


TRENTON FALLS 
This fret-ciaes hotel will open “And is lo- 
cated in the neigh bDorhbood of these, the handsomest 
falis in America.and the finest inthe world. Those 
subject to the hay fever will surely escape it bere. 


5 MIXED CARDS, with name, lOc. and stamo. 
Agents’ Outfit, Wc. COB & CO., Bristo!, Ct. 


26 Fancy Cards, no owe with name, 
postpaid. Nassau Card Vo x Nassau, N. Y. 


wor NEW YORK, 


OTHER COMP 
NIZED APRIL 12 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WINSTON, PRESIDENT. 
ISSUES EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


ON TERMS AS FAVORABLE OF 


CASH ASSETS OVERS 80,000,000. 


—— 


Your houses with the 


GLOBE 


PAIN 


barrel. 
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DO YOUR OWN PAINTING. 


and Linseed Oil, beld i.. 
long a8 Painis mized 11 the ord!nary way. 


edulteration found in them 
and some of tbe finest villas in America are 


Also for Sample Colors and Price Lists. 


GLOBE MIXED PAINT CO, 
Office, 76 Cortiaridt Street, N. Y. 


Jersey City. 


SAM'L A. BUsICK., JOHN H. BULGER, 
President. 


~ - 


White Lead and Mixed Paint Go's 


They are mixed ready for use any shade or color, 
and sold in any quantities from one quart to a 


SAVM'TV 


These Pain « sre made of pure White Lead, Zine 
solution and ready for use; 
are One-third cheaper avd wil) last three times as 
Twenty- 
five dollars reward will be paid for every ounce of* 
Thousands of houses 
nted ® 
with these Painte. Send fur testim uials of same. 


Works, cor. Mesgan and Washington Streets, 


Secretary. 


> 


DIAMOND 
"1281 “BI 


1281 82 "4YOW penssiey, 


J. L. COLBY & CO., Patentees & Makers 
& BROOME PTREFT. N.Y. 


A NEW IDEA. 


lowest prices ever offered. 
mission of profit 


address, upon receipt of price. 


SELECT THE BEST THE Best & 


oF et 
| 


Pure Paints 


PREPARED FOR IMMEDIATE USE 


reer 


207 PEARL ST. NEW YORK. 


From the thousands of purchasers of our PRE- 
PARED PAINTS, we have yet a wg & the first 
Complaint. The reason is apparen Our pasnts 
have stood the test«f years ere AT other paints 
have failed in durability. Their covering capacity 
being greater than other paint, presentss practical 
item of economy. Our pamts are gueranterd in 
every particular.—_the consumer assuming no risk 
whatever. as we wil! re-paint any building on —— 
our paints do wots ve satisfactory: all 


choice of Buglish White Lead, or any 
paint tp ase. 


€ 
AON 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS at the 
We do business almost 
without expense, and therefore sel] at a mere com- 
We put up packages as stated be- 
low, which are forwarded, free of expense, to any 


No. 1. 3 New York Mills Custom-made Shirts, $4 00 
No. 2. 1 New York Millis Custom-made Shirt, ; 

6 Collars, 2 pairs Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck-Tie, ¢ ; $3 @ 
No. 3. 6 Collars, 2 pairs Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck-Tie. 

1 Linen Handkerchief, 
No. 4. 3 Collars, 1 pair Cuff«, 1 Silk Neck-Tie, $1 @ 


Goods are all fine in quality, and prices below whole 


sale rates. For the reliability of this offer, refer to 
the publisher of this paper wy 
PARTRIDGE & CO., Box 2370 P. O., New York City. 
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